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A Hebrew Letter 
from the Seventh Century B.c. 


J. NAVEH 


Department of Antiquities 


Ar a distance of about one mile south of Yavneh-Yam (Minat Rubin) there 

were recently discovered the remains of an ancient fortress, extending over an 
» area of approximately one and a half acres. This site (map ref. 1207 1462) 
- has now been named by the Government Place-Names Committee Mezad 
| Hashavyahu. In an archaeological survey of the site carried out by the author, 
the remains visible on the surface were recorded, and a large number of sherds 
} were collected belonging to the end of Iron Age II and to the Persian period. 
In addition, many sherds of the East-Greek type, dating to the second half of 
the seventh and the early sixth centuries B.c., were found. The first season of 
excavation on the site was conducted from 10 January to 1 February 1960, 
under the. joint auspices of the Department of Antiquities and the Israel 
Exploration Society. ' 

During this season, three Hebrew ostraca written in ink were brought to 
light in the vicinity of the fortress gate. One of them is a letter fourteen lines 
long; the other two are shorter and difficult to decipher.” An additional sherd, 
found on the surface within the confines of the fortress, has Hebrew letters 
incised upon it.° 


’ A full report on the archaeological finds, including the results of the second season of excava- 
tions, will be published at a later date. ? They will be published in the general excavation report. 
> * The sherds were photographed immediately on being found by Mr. Y. Nir of Palmahim, and 
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The letter (Pl. 17) was discovered in six pieces, five of them inside the guard. TI 
room, and the sixth and bottom piece just outside the entrance to the guard. (cf. F 
room. It had been written on a fragment of pottery broken off from the body 
of a jar, its edges straightened by chipping. The clay is pinkish in colour and 
the slip a pale green. The ostracon is in the shape of a trapezoid, 20 cm. high 
and 7.5 cm. wide at the top. Its bottom right-hand corner is missing, so that } 
lines 11-14 of the letter are incomplete. The maximum width of the ostracon, 
at line 10, is 16.5 cm. Its thickness varies from 4 to 6 mm. 


again later in Jerusalem by Mrs. Helene Bieberkraut and Mr. J. Schweig; the latter cleaned them 
before taking the photographs. The deciphering of the letter was accomplished with the aid of sve) 
the infra-red photographs taken by Mrs. Bieberkraut and Mr. Schweig’s photographs. The draw- 
ings were made by Miss Ruth Sofer. — The writer wishes to express his thanks to Profs. N. Avigad, 

Z. Ben-Hayyim, B. Mazar, N. H. Tur-Sinai, Y. Yadin, to Mr. S. Yeivin, and to all those of his 
colleagues to whom the writer showed his reading and who made valuable comments. 
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The text of the letter, as deciphered by the author, reads as follows 
(cf. Fig. 1): 


yaw? 

IAT NK 
Ep 

av BON 


Lines 1-2: The letter opens with the conventional formula: 937 nx 777 727K yow? 
nay. This same turn of phrase is found in the Old Testament, e.g. in David’s 
plea to Saul in 1 Sam. xxvi, 19: yay ‘27 nx CTR AN (‘Now, 
therefore, I pray thee, let my lord the king hear the words of his servant’). The 
use of the letter heh to mark the third person masculine possessive suffix — atay— 
is fairly common in the Mesha Inscription (e.g. mx9x 723). The form m72[y] also 
appears in one of the Lachish Letters (No. 2, line 5). Remnants of this archaic 
use are preserved in the Old Testament too (see e.g. Gen. ix, 21; xlix, 11; 
Exod. xxii, 26). This formal opening is marked off from the main part of the 
letter by the fact that here the governor is appealed to in the third person, 
whereas in what follows he is addressed in the second person, the form yay 
occurring no fewer than seven times. 


Lines 2-4: The main part of the letter begins with the words: yray avn q¥p Tray 
».T1ay Wp Dox Isna. This is a description of the situation that forms the 
background to the actual story. Syntactically, the sentence is reminiscent of 
1 Sam. xvii, 34: Tray AyD (‘Thy servant kept his father’s 
sheep and there came a lion’). A parallel to the repetition in yray mn 7p J1Ay 
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can be found in Reuben’s words, after he had discovered that Joseph was no 
longer in the pit: xa7>2% xx 72%) (‘and I, whither shall I go?’ —Gen. xxxvii, 30), 


Lines 3-4: pox on. If our reading is correct, these words would appear to be the 
name or designation of a small unwalled settlement (1xn—cf. Lev. xxv, 31) 
which was close to the fortress. The reaping would then have been in progress 
in the fields near this baser. Compound names of settlements beginning 
with the appellative syn (‘village of’) are common in the list of biblical place- 
names The word nox, granary, on the other 
hand, is rare in the Old Testament, occurring only twice, both times in the 
form ypnox (Deut. xxviii, 8 and Prov. iii, 10).* 


Lines 4-5: 53 expression reminiscent of the Gezer Calendars 
521 1xp nv. We do not think, however, that this similarity should lead us to 
conclude that the reaping referred to in our letter took place at the end of the 
harvest season. The words should rather be taken at their face value: our reaper 
is simply claiming that he had completed his reaping, as is evident from lines 
8-9.° 


Line 5: px°> pox. This combination of letters recurs in lines 6-7. It is true that 
in both these instances there is no point between the mem and the kaph to 
place the separation into two words beyond doubt, and it would therefore appear 
just as possible to attach the kaph to pox (the form found in the Old Testament) 
and read o3° 4(?)p9x. But this reading seems to us more difficult. We suggest that 
n> should be regarded as a compound of the kaph comparationis with the word 
py, the latter perhaps denoting the amount which our reaper had managed to 
cut and bring to the barn. The kaph comparationis thus prefixed to a measure 
occurs in Ruth ii, 17: ayy np°x> (‘about an ephah of barley’). 


* This word occurs twice more in our letter, both times in the combination 02°2n0x — see the 
explanatory notes to lines 5-7. 

5 The expression 53) 7 m7” in the Gezer Calendar is usually interpreted as referring to the end 
of the harvest season or the harvesting of wheat; see the bibliography in Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, 11. Jerusalem, 1954, cols. 471-474 (Hebrew). N. H. Tur-Sinai, however, explains the words 
as meaning ‘the month of the harvesting and measuring (>(?]3); see Lashon wa-Sefer, Vol. 
Lashon. Jerusalem, 1948, pp. 44-46 (Hebrew). Support for this interpretation may perhaps be 
found in the word [>]2 in line 6, if read (712 and in our proposed explanation of the word 0”. 
Still, we prefer the reading |}]9. 
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Lines 5-6: naw »155. We propose to read (°)naw °255, thus making our reaper 
claim that he had finished his reaping and also gathered in a certain quantity 
of corn—apparently the quota assigned him—before his ‘rest’, i.e. before he 
stopped cutting. For the omission of the final yod of the first person suffix, 
cf. in lines 8-9: nx nb Accordingly nox is to be taken as the first 
person singular of the imperfect with waw consecutive: 


Lines 6-7: nx WwNd—i.e., after our reaper had finished 
reaping and gathering in the required quantity, and while he was resting —~ 
yay NX Np wavn x. This wawn was evidently one of the 
governor's officials who came upon the reaper resting from his labours. This was 
apparently the reason why he confiscated his garment. The name Hashabiah— 
Hashabiahu is borne by about ten persons in the Old Testament, all of them 
members of the tribe of Levi, including one priest (Neh. xii, 21). The 
Hashabiahu of our letter was the son of »av. This latter name appears three 
times in the Old Testament: once in the form 3% (Shobi), an Ammonite 
(2 Sam. xvii, 27), and twice as »3@ (Shobai) in Ezra ii, 42; Neh. vii, 45, where 
it designates a family of gatekeepers at the time of the Return from the 
Babylonian Captivity. The second form is preferable in our opinion. 
Hashabiahu the son of Shobai, who appears in this letter, may have been a 
Levite. See also below, p. 136 and n. 7. 


Lines 8-9: Jray 7322 nx oY NX This is a reiteration of the 
ptevious sentence and should be read as follows: ar NX WR 


our reaper is claiming that his fellow-reapers are ready to testify to the truth 
of his words, that he really is innocent of the charge brought against him. The 
word qx (‘it is so’) is apparently indicative of evidence given under oath (see 
Num. v, 21-22; Neh. v, 12-13). The restoration of the word wnva in the gap 
at the beginning of line 11 is based both on the surviving tops of the missing 
letters and also on the analogy of the biblical expression wnwa on, as found in 
Neh. vii, 3, and particularly in 1 Sam.xi, 9: (gerion>) ona 
(‘To-morrow, by that time the sun be hot, ye shall have help’). In support of 


© xp with suffixed waw, in contrast to 7739 with suffixed eh in line 2. 
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this restoration, reference may be made to the words of Isaiah (xviii, 4): by ay> 
~’xp ona (‘like a cloud of dew in the heat of harvest’). 


Line12:We restore the missing parts as follows: 
This reiterated request for the return of the garment, which is contained in our 
proposed restoration of the text, seems to be in keeping with the general style 
of the letter. For the syntactical combination a parallel 
can be found in 1 Sam. xviii, 27: yon nnnad yond owdn (‘and they gave them 
in full tale to the king, that he might be the king’s son-in-law’), i.e. David gave 
Saul the full complement of (= paid) two hundred foreskins, in order to become 
his son-in-law. Similarly, our reaper promises the governor to pay whatever 
may be demanded of him, for the governor to return him his garment. 


Line 13: From the few decipherable letters it 1s not possible to arrive at a 
plausible restoration of the text. 


Line 14: ...2 o71n xd) Jr3[y. This is the conclusion of the letter in which the 
reaper apparently seeks to ensure that his plea shall not go unanswered. The 
root ont is found only once in the Old Testament, in Jer. xiv, 9: wx> man mad 
xd (“Why shouldest thou be as a man astonished [R.V. 
“‘confused’’], as a mighty man that cannot save?’). From this verse we may 
infer that or is the opposite of yw; in other words, the reaper is requesting 
the governor to come to his aid. The verb should therefore be read as a Niph‘al 
—o77n x) .This leaves the following num as the first letter of a new word, and 
it may be assumed that the letter was concluded in the last half line (15), 
which is missing. 

The letter is reprinted below with some vowel pointing and punctuation, 
and a line for line translation: 


1. Let my lord the governor hear 

2. the word of his servant. Thy servant, NAT NR 

3. (behold,) thy servant was reaping in Ha- —na yay WASP 3 

4. sar-asam, and thy servant reaped JIay Ip .4 

5. and finished; and I gathered in about — 39 7309 
a ynm before my 

6. rest. When thy [se]rvant had fin- NK WwRI.N .6 


[ished] his reaping, he gath- 


15. 
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7. ered in about a ynm, and there came 
Hashabiahu the son of Shoba- 

3, i, and he took thy servant’s garment. 
After I had finished 

9. my reaping, that is a ynm, did he 


WORD WA .8 


TAI NK NP? AT NR .9 
take thy servant’s garment. 


10. And all my brethren will witness on my 451.10 
behalf, they who reap with me in the heat 

11. [of the sun], my brethren will witness on .11 
my behalf ‘Verily’, I am free of gu- 

12. [ilt. Restore] my garment. And I 2103 .12 
will pay the governor in full to rest- 

13. [ore my garment] -———(?) «13 

14, ---—— thy [se]rvant, and be not . 14 
helpless to save. 


Although there are still certain linguistic difficulties in the letter, its gist is 
guite clear. A man who was employed in the harvesting is complaining of the 
confiscation of his coat and is apparently requesting the governor either to 
return the garment himself, or to bring about its return by his intervention, 
since he is innocent of the charge brought against him. The claimant is one 
of many reapers who were apparently working in the governor's service. It 
seems that the charge in question was one of idling: perhaps he was actually 
caught resting in the field. He maintains that he had finished the quota of 
reaping assigned to him and that his fellow-reapers are prepared to testify 
under oath to his innocence. In requesting the return of his garment, the reaper 
promises nevertheless to pay in full whatever the governor may demand. 

In the Old Testament the impounding of a garment is a form of distraint for 
non-payment of a debt (Exod. xxii, 25-27; Deut. xxiv, 10-13; cf. Amosii, 8 
and Prov. xx, 16; xxvii, 13); in the passages in Exodus and Deuteronomy, 
the fact that the garment was taken from the poor is specifically mentioned. This 
fact, together with the general tenor of the letter, implies that the complainant 
was a man without any possessions, virtually one of the governor's serfs. It 
seems likely that the debt in this case was simply his quota of work. The gar- 
ment taken from him is aptly described in the words of Exod. xxii, 26 
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(A.V. 27): apa indow (‘that is his only covering, it 
is his raiment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep?’). The Mosaic Law ordain 
that the distrained garment shall be returned wawn xa ty (‘by that the sun goeth 
down’). In our letter, then, can be heard the cri de coeur of just such a helpless 
victim of oppression as the Law was intended to protect. 


The letter is written in simple biblical Hebrew, but in an awkward style, with 
constant repetitions. The writing, on the other hand, is that of a practised hand, 
These two facts, taken together, may perhaps indicate that the actual writing 
of the letter was the work of a scribe who worded the opening formula (in the 
third person) himself, whereas the contents were dictated by the reaper and 
written down by the scribe word for word, including the repetitions. This 
letter may have been indited actually in the gateway of the fortress when 
the reaper, having tried in vain to lodge his complaint with the governor 
orally, had to fall back on dictating his request to the scribe. We do not know 
whether or not the governor dealt with this complaint. In any case the letter 
was found in the guard-room of the fortress’ gate (Pl. 18 A). 


Whereas this letter was written on a potsherd, the second of the two inscrip- 
tions being published in this paper was incised on the shoulder of a then intact 
jar marked with the owner's name. This particular fragment of pottery, which 
was found on the surface, had been badly scored by the action of sand and 
water and could only be deciphered by having the incisions lighted and shaded 
in a certain manner (see Fig.2, P1.18B). The fragment is made of rose-pink 
clay. It measures 8 x10 cm., and varies in thickness from 5 to 6 mm. 

The surviving part of the inscription reads as follows: .., & 2 wan) 
— i.e. the jar belonged to a man named Hashabiahu who apparently lived in 


the fortress. The extant first letters of his father’s name show that he was . 


not the same person as Hashabiahu the son of Shobai, the governor's official 
who impounded the reaper’s garment. It is certainly a remarkable coincidence 
that the only two people whose names have so far been deciphered in our 
inscriptions were both called Hashabiahu, bearing in mind that, as stated 
above, Hashabiah — Hashabiahu was most common amongst the Levites.’ 


7 See above, p. 133. If we are right in assuming that the letter was written to the military com- 
mander appointed by King Josiah (see below, p. 139), it is likely enough that, following the 
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In determining the date of our inscriptions we have two points of reference to 
guide us. The letter was found on a pavement one level higher than that on which 
fast-Greek pottery was brought to light. This pottery appears not to antedate 
the middle of the seventh century B.c. Hence the pavement on which the 
gstracon was found cannot be placed earlier than that and is probably still 
later by at least one generation. On the other hand, the /erminus ante quem is 
provided by palaeographic evidence. 

In the comparative table,® the ostraca from Samaria, Jerusalem (the Ophel) 
and Lachish, all written in ink, are set out side by side (see Fig.3). In our 


Fig. 2. 


centralization of the cult and the destruction of the high places, Josiah transferred many Levites 
to administrative functions. 

* Many of the characters in our letter are written in more than one way. Besides the usual 
aleph, we find four instances of an inverted a/eph (with the point of the angle to the right). A pa- 
tallel to this phenomenon is found in the seal-impression *3X> published by H. Vincent: Notes 
dépigraphie palestinienne, RB, 12, 1903, p.609, No. 13: there the first aleph is inverted (see 
Fig. on p. 606). In the case of a seal, this can easily be understood as a mistake, since the engrav- 
et has to invert his letters as in ‘mirror-writing’. Here we have a reversal of that case; perhaps 
our scribe’s error may be explained by the fact that he was a trained manufacturer of seals. In 
addition to the four aleph signs, there is also one inverted waw in our letter (line 14). In the dalet, the 
upright and the head do not meet at the top. The eh in line 14 consists of only two horizontal 
strokes — cf. Lachish Letter XVII. In most cases yod is written with a tail, as usual in all the 
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opinion, the script in which our letter is written is earlier than that of the 
lachish letters dating from the beginning of the sixth century. On the other 
hand, there is a close palaeographic affinity between our letter and Lachish 
Ostracon I which was considered by Torczyner (Tur-Sinai) to be earlier than 
the letters found with it.” Hence the most probable date for our ostracon 
would be the last third of the seventh century B. C. 

In the light of the foregoing data, our inscription can be assigned to the 
reign of King Josiah. Furthermore, the four Hebrew inscriptions together 
testify to this fortress having been under Judean control at the time. Although 
there is no such indication in the Old Testament or other sources, it may rea- 
sonably be assumed that Josiah did not rule only over ‘the cities of Manasseh, 
and Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naphtali’ (2 Chron. xxxiv, 6), but 
extended his kingdom also to the west. Perhaps this expansion should be 
regarded as part of his attempt to bar the way to the Egyptian forces, compa- 
rable to his leading his army against Pharaoh Necho at Megiddo (2 Kings 
xxiii,29; 2 Chron. xxxv, 20-23). 

It seems likely that Josiah placed a military governor in charge of the 
fortress, and that the force garrisoned there was supplied with provisions by 
the peasants living in the unwalled settlements in the vicinity.’ This makes 
the contents of the letter, and its historical and economic background, readily 
intelligible. 


extant Hebrew inscriptions, with the exception of the Ophel Ostracon and the Lachish Letters 
(apart from Ostracon 1); but in two places (line 8) we find the tail-less yod characteristic of the 
Lachish Letters and the Ophel Ostracon. The éaph is of the Lachish type. The shape of the mem 
and nun seems to be earlier than that characteristic of the Lachish Letters. 

*H. Torczyner: Lachish I: The Lachish Letters. London, 1938, pp. 30-31. 

” The peasants were serfs on the royal estates. This system of land-tenure had already been in- 
stituted before Josiah’s time by Uzziah of whom it is related ,2 APA 
7A ABW anx 7D) (‘he had much cattle, and in the low country and in the plains 
husbandmen, and vine-dressers in the mountains and in Carmel: for he loved husbandry’ — 
2 Chron. xxvi, 10, with punctuation as proposed by the writer). From this verse it follows that the 
farmers and vine-dressers were considered just as much the king's property as the cattle. It seems 
teasonable to suppose that conquered territory would, for a certain length of time, remain the 
king’s property. 


) 
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Roman Tombs 
in Shmuel ha-Navi Street, Jerusalem* 


L.Y. RAHMANI 


Department of Antiquities 


Earty in October 1956, some workmen digging a drainage ditch at righ 
angles to Shmuel ha-Navi Street, some 1.6 m. south-east of the south-eastem ) 
wall of the main municipal depot, struck the side of a lead coffin at a depth 
of about 2 m. Luckily, their pneumatic drill destroyed only the narrow side 
of the coffin—as it proved, its foot. Pilferers, who started work immedi. 
ately and continued almost up to our arrival, could reach into the coffin only ss 
far as the middle, allegedly taking one (or more) rings, and the fragment of: 
bone doll; the latter was retrieved by the police. Fragments of a shale bracele 
were left on the spot as ‘worthless’. 

Our excavation unearthed two tombs, partly cut into the -s and partly ) 
built of undressed stone; each was covered by four large stones.’ 

Tomb I lacked one of these covering stones, which had been broken by the! 
drill (Fig. 1, Pl. 19A). After the removal of about 80 cm. of subsoil, we dis-? 
covered in the section above each tomb some fairly large undressed stones, ) 
beneath which was a filling of darkish earth containing some worn Roma), 
potsherds. In this filling we found the lower part of a Roman seal-box (Fig 2); 
and a coin of a procurator under Tiberius (a.D.17/18).* There is, however 
no connection between these finds and the tombs below them; they a 
testify to a previous occupation of the site. t 


* Published in Hebrew in EI, 6, 1960, pp. 68-72.—I wish to thank the Director of Antiquities 
for permission to publish the report of this excavation here. My thanks are also due to Mrs.01 
Negbi and Mr. S. Nahmani for their help in the excavation, to Mr.S.Moshkovitz for the surveying 
of the tombs, and to Miss Esther Kaufmann and Mr. G. Edelstein for the drawing of the plans. 
1 This was the usual form of burial at the period in question; see, inter alia, J. H. Iliffe: Cemeteriss’ 
and a‘Monastery’ at the Y.M.C.A., Jerusalem, QDAP, 4, 1935, pp. 70-72. 

2 See British Museum: Guide to... Greek & Roman Life. London, 1929, p. 145, Fig. 165 e; British | 
Museum: Guide to... Roman Britain. London, 1922, pp. 95-96; 2nd ed. 1958, Fig 40:10; Londot | 
Museum: London in Roman Times. London, 1946, p. 108, Fig. 33. 
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AS Fig. 1. Plan and section. 


d 
Lonés| Above and to the sides of tomb I the earth was markedly lighter and con- 


) tained many rock-chippings, very likely from the cutting of the tomb (Fig. 1). 
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The same light earth containing rock-chips was encountered above tomb ||, } what see 
where it reaches up to the original ground-level. The likely explanation seems | identical 
to be that tomb II is later than tomb I, dug after tomb I had lain covered fo, | they hav! 
some time; thus the digging of the shaft for tomb II had first to pierce the laye 
of chippings from tomb I, after which tomb II was cut into the rock and mor 
chippings thrown out. After the body had been laid to rest, the shaft aboy 
this tomb was packed with the accumulated chips, filling it to the brim. 


Abov 


reinforc 


Fig. 2. Roman seal-box. 1:1. 


part of the cover, had been destroyed by the drill (Pl. 19B). Its length is now ne = 
1.52 m.; its original length must have been about 1.8 m. Its width is 0.38m, Insi ; 
and its height 0.32 m. The cover (width 0.43 m.) is rounded and attached sail 
to the coffin by lead tongues, which issue from the sides of the coffin and pass on the 
through slits in the narrow sides of the lid. The ornamentation of the cofin| ., . 

(Pl. 19 E) on all its sides and on the lid consists of crossing cable lines, dividing jena 
each surface into two lozenges and seven triangles, between which appear loops Z rae 
in groups of three, two, and one,‘ and framed panels (Pl. 19 F), two in the lozen- (1) 2 
ges and one in each triangle. In these panels are represented two winged cv int 
pids; the right one holds in his right hand a bunch of grapes, and in his left 


runing-hook;° the left cupid holds in his right hand a jug, and in his lef () 
P & P & jug (Pl. 20 


(A.D. 2 


In tomb I we found a lead coffin, one narrow side of which, together with — 


* See M. Avi-Yonah: Lead Coffins from Palestine, QDAP, 4, 1935, p.96 and n. 1, where Avi-Yonab 
summarizes the opinion of E. T. Richmond: ‘Loop Pattern’ Decorating Lead Sarcophagi, QDAP, ; 
1, 1931, p. 36. According to the latter, the ornament represents special bread baked in this form- It seen 
a far-fetched explanation. We prefer to see it simply as a loop of rope, the ends of its strands (iid, P- 
being clearly visible. distegarc 
* This representation is well documented; see inter alia the cupid with basket and pruning-hook - menti 
in R. Stillwell, ed.: Antioch on-the-Orontes, 111: The Excavations 1937-1939. Princeton, 1941, Pl. 68: a 
140 (Panel G). However, the cupid in our representation holds the pruning-hook in his left hand; nee 
this anomaly may be explained by the assumption that the artisan copied from the correct pattem See th 
(as pointed out by Avi-Yonah, op. cit. [above, n. 4], p. 152), disregarding the fact that by casting 9g for 
he would reverse the picture. See H. 
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what seems to be a basket.° Coffins from the same workshop, with similar or 
identical ornamentation, have been found in Jerusalem and its surroundings;” 
they have been dated to the middle of the third century a. p.® 


Fig. 3. Escutcheon, angle reinforcement, and nails. 1:1. 


Above the coffin we found remnants of a wooden box (Fig.3); it had angle 
reinforcements of bronze, with some of the small iron nails still in place and 
a rectangular bronze escutcheon with its iron nail-heads adhering.® It seems 
that this was some sort of gift to the deceased, which was added after the coffin 
had been sealed, but before the actual closing of the tomb. 

Inside the coffin lay the bones, mostly decayed, of a twenty to twenty-five 
year-old woman of Mediterranean race. ° Pilfering and the soil that had filtered 
into the coffin had disturbed the original position of the finds near the body; 
still, it could be ascertained that most of those remaining came from the upper 
part of the body, apart from the bracelet, the doll, the pieces of a glass flask, 
and a shred of woven material. These finds are: 

(1) A diadem (Pl. 20 A), composed of three different elements (a, b, c), all of 
them fashioned of gold leaf. 

(a) Medallions, moulded on coins, five of which show the head of a woman 
(Pl. 20B). Comparison with coins of the era proves her to be Julia Mamaea 
(4.D. 222-235).'' One of the medallions still has on the back its original 


‘It seems that this pattern should be thus described, slightly modifying Avi-Yonah's description 
(ibid., p. 98). E. von Mercklin’s description, however, in Berytus, 6, 1939-40, p. 42, can now be 
disregarded. On the other hand, the coffin from Hildesheim with representations of cupids which 
he mentions (ibid., pp. 40-41), should now be added to Avi-Yonah’s list (/oc. cit., n. 1). 

’ Avi-Yonah, ibid., p. 150. 8 Jbid., pp. 98; 150. 
* London Museum, op. cit. (above, n. 2), p. 73, Fig. 17. 

" See the detailed paper by Denise Ferembach, EI, 6, 1960, pp. 7*-8*. I have to thank Miss Ferem- 
bach for her great kindness in undertaking this study. 

" See H. Mattingly: The Roman Imperial Coinage (henceforth quoted RIC), IV, 2. London, 1938, Pl.V: 6-7. 
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filling of paste, pierced by two holes. One of the leaves shows the head of; 
bearded man, with helmet and cuirass (Pl. 20C). He should probably be identi. 
fied as the Emperor Pupienus (a. D. 238).'? Jewellery composed of coins o, 
medallions (or their imprints) was common enough in Roman times. ® 

(b) and (c) The two remaining elements of the diadem, round frames an{ 
spacers between them, are also pierced above and below, so that it was Possible 
to attach all the elements to a band and thus make up the diadem. Such dis 
dems appear on the heads of Palmyrene ladies of the time (Pl. 20D). * Thereis 
evidence that in the third century A.D. at least some of these diadems wer 
made of gold. 

(2) Hair pins (Pl. 20E). We found four small pins of bone, their round head 
covered with gold leaf, and ten additional gold-leaf covers of pin heads, where 
most of the bone had rotted away. Their sole ornament consists of three ling 
engraved around the neck, 

We also found a gold-leaf pin head, somewhat larger than the rest, in th 
form of a pine-cone engraved with diagonal criss-cross lines; this one too had 
round its neck some thin engraved lines. 

As to the first pins, it seems fairly obvious that they served for the arrange 
ment of a hair-style similar to that of Julia Mamaea, as she appears on the 


12 | wish to thank Mr. A. Kindler for kindly drawing my attention to the difference ae 
beard form of the head on our medallion and that of Gallienus, whom I first thought it suggested 
(because of a certain resemblance to Mattingly-Sydenham, RIC, V,1, Pl. XI: 170). Because of this 
difference Pupienus remains the only possible identification, see Mattingly-Sydenham, RIC, W.2) 
Pl. XII: 11. ) 
13 See—inter alia—British Museum: Guide to... Greek and Roman Antiquities. London, 1920, p. 107; 
Ilton Collection Sales Catalogue, Gimbels. New York, 1948, p. 29, item 357: ‘Pendants, Silver coiss | 
Hadrian, covered w. layer of thin gold, from Tiberias.’ From the time of Faustina I, see British Must 
um: Guide to... Roman Britain. 2nd ed. London, 1958, p.28, Pl. I: 14; E. Coche de la Ferté: Bijoux anii 
ques. Paris, 1956, Pl. XLIII: 4 and p. 92, cites medallions from Egypt, dated A. D. 212. Similar) | 
dated, see A. de Ridder: Parure de Jérusalem, Syria, 1, 1920, pp. 99-107, Pl. IX. A gold head-bandat | 
the fourth century A. D., found inside a lead coffin in Jerusalem, see Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above 
n. 4), Pl. LX: 13, and finally from the fifth century A. D. from Algeria, see J. Heurgon: Le Triw 
de Ténés. Paris, 1958, p. 65, where further instances are cited. | 
14 See D. Mackey: The Jewellery of Palmyra and its Significance, Iraq, 11, 1949, pp. 160-187. Mackey 
emphasizes that the diadems were composed of roundels fashioned of paste, but in certain casts 
these were replaced by coins (ibid., p. 178); see especially his examples of the third century A.D.; 
on Pls. LX: 3; LVIII: 2. My thanks are due to the Director of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptote. 
Copenhagen, for supplying me with the photograph of a Palmyrene lady and for permission wo! 
publish it here. 18 Jbid., p. 165 
© | wish to thank Dr. A. Fahn of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, who kindly analysed one 0! 
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above mentioned medallions. The latter pin head belongs to a type known as 
in additional hair adornment.” 

(3) Earrings. Two pairs were found. The first (Pl. 21D), which already had 
parts missing at the time of burial, is cut of gold sheet in the form of a flower 
topping a horizontal leaf which is held at the back by a gold-wire hook, de- 
signed to be hung into the hole in the ear-lobe. From the lower end of the 
leaf hang three pendants, fashioned of gold wire. They carry on their upper 
ends ruby-red glass splinters, and on their lower ends small blue glass beads. In 
the centre of each flower are two pieces of gold wire, which once carried a 
semi-precious stone cut in the form of a head, or something similar. " 

The second pair of earrings (Pl. 20F) is of amuch more common type. They 
are fashioned of tubular gold leaf, strengthened by a core of paste to whose 
upper front end a small gold loop is attached. ' It is possible that this was 
meant to hold a small pearl.”° 

(4) A necklace(P1.21A). This was fashioned of many staff-shaped beads of dif- 
ferent lengths, perforated at both ends, and of spacers in the form of three linked, 
staff-shaped beads of gold leaf, formerly filled with paste and also perforated. 

The reconstruction follows the form of the beads and their perforation. 
Two double-leaves”’ of gold leaf, perforated in accordance with the rest of 
‘the beads and spacers, have here been put at the outer ends of the necklace ~ 
a tentative but likely reconstruction. 


" For the first type, compare examples of bone from London, not later than the third century 
A.D. See: London Museum, of. cit. (above, n. 2), Pl. XLI: 14; see also Crowfoot-Kenyon: The Objects 
from Samaria. London, 1957, Fig. 17:23. As to the second type, compare an example from London 
in London Museum, /oc. cit., No. 9, and one from Jerusalem (ODAP, 1, 1931, Pl. IX: 4), both of 
bone or ivory; and one example of Samaria (op. cit., Fig. 114: 17); all of these may be ascribed to 
the third century A. D. 

** For the complete form of this type of earring, see the one from a shaft tomb on Nablus Road, 
Jerusalem, in QDAP, 4, 1935, Pls. LXXXI: 5, LXXXII: 2. The type is well known in this and 
neighbouring countries, see QDAP, 1, 1931, Pl. XIV: 4; I/ton Coll. Sales Cat., p. 35, item 343: ‘from 
Roman Tomb near Afula’. From Tell el Ash‘ari (Hauran)— Musée National Syrien at Damascus, Guide, 
1931, Pl. Il, Fig. 1 (mentioned in QDAP, 4, 1935, p. 174, n. 3). All these are dated to the third 
century A. D. To these should now be added a similar type from the Balkans, from a tomb which 
is dated to the beginning of the fourth century A. D., though some of its contents should be as- 
ctibed to the third century A. D. See D. Vuckovic-Todorovic: La Double tombe Romaine de Dobri 
Dol prés de Skoplje, Starinar, 7-8, 1956/7, p. 296, Fig. 11. 

" See examples from Jerusalem—QDAP, 1, 1931, Pls. V: 21, XIII: 6, XIV: 7; and from ‘Amman 
from the mid-third century A.D.—QDAP, 14, 1950, Pl. XXVII: 224. 

® See an earring from Jerusalem, third century A. D.—QDAP, 1, 1931, Pl. XX XVIII: 2. 

" For their form—compare Mackey, op. cit. (above, n. 14), p. 174, Figs. 4, 4e. 
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(5) The bracelet (P1. 21B) was found broken into many fragments near the 
pelvic region of the skeleton. It is fashioned of bituminous shale, and semj. 
circular in section. Similar bracelets and jewellery of this or similar material 
are rare in our country and the surrounding areas.”* It has already been recog. 
nized that the appearance of these objects in local tombs means that they had 
been imported from Italy, Gaul, or Britain, probably by Roman soldiers,”5 

(6) A bottle. The fragments of a small bottle of whitish glass were found 
near the thorax of the skeleton. The bottle has a somewhat elongated neck, 
which becomes slightly constricted towards its shoulder.”4 

(7) The bone doll (Pl. 21C) was found in the centre of the coffin. Only a frag. 
ment survives, lacking head, arms, and legs. The arms had been attached to the 
body by a bronze wire, whose remains are still inside the shoulders; the legs 
had been fitted to pegs at the lower part of the body. As all the breaks are 
ancient, we must suppose that the doll was already a fragment when it was 
put into the coffin. 

Similar jointed dolls are well known in Greek and Roman times, and have 
been amply dealt with by Elderkin in a lengthy paper.”° The approximate date 
of Roman dolls of this kind is normally deduced from their hair-style. This 


*? | have to thank Dr. A. Parness of the Department of Geology of the Hebrew University, Jerv- 
salem, for this identification. My thanks are also due to Dr. M. Goldstein of the micro-analytical 
laboratories of the Department of Organic Chemistry of the Hebrew University for her analysis of 
some particles of this bracelet, which reads: ‘54.74% C, 655% H, anorganic ashes 16.5%’. Since 
its discovery the bracelet has suffered considerably through drying, acquiring the form of ‘thin dis- 
torted leaves, or ripened fir cones’ mentioned by H. J. Plenderleith: Consertation of Antiquities. Lon- 
don, 1956, p. 324 under the heading ‘Kimmeridge Shale’. So far the material of objects of this kind 
has been defined as ‘pseudo-jet’—see J. H. Iliffe in QDAP, 14, 1950, p. 95. Though he mentioned 
Kimmeridge shale in his paper as an example of his ‘pseudo-jet’, he did not define his at least 
partly very similar objects as being made of shale, cf. QDAP, 1, 1931, Pl. XII: 2 from Jerusalem, 
and QDAP, 14, 1950, p. 93, Nos. 413-414, 426, Pl. XX XI: 414 from ‘Amman. Some of the objects 
in the last-mentioned tomb should most probably be defined as jet. This may also be said of some 
small items of jewellery from a Roman tomb at Makr near Acre, lately excavated on behalf of the 
Israel Department of Antiquities by Miss Pirhiyah Beck. I have to thank Miss Beck for her kind 
permission to mention these items here. All these finds date from the mid-third century A. D. Jewel- 
lery of jet or shale is, of course, common enough in Roman (and later) Europe. The following 
examples of bracelets of jet in Britain may suffice: British Museum: Guide to... Roman Britain, 1922, 
pp- 50,68; London Museum, op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 100-103. There they are dated tentatively to 
the third or fourth centuries A. D. Of shale: ibid., p. 43, No. 25; British Museum: Guide to... Roman 
Britain, 1922, pp. 69-71. Cf. I. A. Richmond: Roman Britain (Penguin). London, 1955, p. 100. 

33 Iliffe, Joc. cit. (above, n. 22). For barbarious auxiliary troops stationed in this country, see S. 
Lieberman: Palestine in the 3rd and 4th Centuries, Jewish Quarterly Review, 36, 1946, p. 355. 

4 For a similar bottle, see the third century tomb at ‘Amman — QDAP, 14, 1950, Pl. XXIX: 370. 
%* Kate McK. Elderkin: Jointed Dolls in Antiquity, AJA, 1930, pp. 455-479. 
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lacking, it seems fair to compare our fragment with the doll in Fig. 24a of 
Eiderkin’s paper (which she ascribes to the days of Julia Domna, c. A.D. 21 7); 
they are sufficiently similar in material, body, and measurements to warrant 
the attribution of our specimen to the same period. After comparison with 
Fig. 24 of the above-mentioned paper we may even speculate that our doll 
was made in the days of Faustina the Elder. 

Comparable dolls have been found in Jetusalem,”* though they were not 
always recognized as such, being described in the context of atomb in Nablus 
Road, Jerusalem, as a ‘bone handle’ 

The discovery of a doll in a child’s burial would be understandable enough; 
the aforementioned tomb in Nablus Road actually contained a child’s skull. 
As to adults, it was the normal usage of the Greco-Roman world that the 
virgin when marrying dedicated her dolls to the Lares or to Venus.”® Thus we 
have two possible explanations: either that a 20-25 year old woman had re- 
mained unmarried (a fairly uncommon occurrence in antiquity), or that the 
ancient custom had fallen into abeyance, and the doll had been given to the 
buried woman because it had been dear to her in her lifetime. The second pos- 
sibility seems to us the more likely.”° 

(8) The woven material (Pl. 21 E) isa shred of rough cloth.*° Similar material 
has been found in a coffin of the third-fourth century A.D. in the Krassnodar 
district, where it served, most likely, as a winding sheet for the body inside 
the coffin.*' It seems probable that our material once served a similar purpose. 

Tomb II (Pl. 19C) was discovered intact, but apart from the skeleton it was 
practically empty. The skeleton belongs to a man of Armenoid race, of about 
40 years of age at his death**(Pl. 19D). It was found in its tomb covered by about 
25cm. of earth containing some tiny potsherds, which must have seeped into 


* See an example from the third century A. D. from the Ophel in PEFA, 5, 1927, Pl. XXI: 34. 
" ODAP, 4, 1935, Pl. LXXXII: 3, p. 172, tomb 6. 

* Saglio-Daremberg, Dict., s.v. Pupa; Elderkin, op. cit. (above, n. 25), p. 456. 

* In connection with this problem see also ibid, p. 475; from there it seems clear that the 
occurrence of a doll in the tomb of a full-grown woman is very rare. 

* I wish to thank Mr. S. Horovitz of the Institute of Fibre and Forest Products Research of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Jerusalem, forthe pains he took in analysing and describing the material 
for us. According to his report it is flax, design—plain weave, selvedge—from closely woven yarns. 
Picks/1” —13; ends/1”—16. Count=No. 8 Metric. Direction of twist=Z. 

" 'N.V. Piatisheva: The Sarcophagus of Tamiane. Moscow, 1949, p. 24, Pl. VIII (Russian). 

* See Ferembach, op. cit. (above, n. 10). To this report should be added another distinction 
between the two skulls: while the teeth of the male, though well worn, were found in perfectly 
healthy condition, some of those of the female, though much younger, were rotten to the root’ 
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the tomb together with the earth. A number of large iron nails of different 
lengths (between 7 and 14 cm.) which were found in the corners of the tomb 
proved that the body had once been buried in a wooden coffin. The Jength 
of the skeleton was c. 1.68 m.; its facial bones and jaw had been pressed 
out of shape by the sheer weight of the earth. The right arm was stretched 
to the side of the body, while the right hand covered the pubic region. 

In conclusion we can state that we have found two Roman tombs, equal 
in their methods of burial, but very different in their furnishings. It seems that 
tomb I is the earlier of the two. According to its contents it should be 
ascribed to approximately A.D. 240, at any rate to not much later a date, 
This accords well with Avi-Yonah’s conclusions that the people buried in such 
lead coffins belonged to ‘the upper middle class, mostly farmers, who were 
rich enough to be above a simple clay coffin, but not rich enough to pay for 
an expensive marble or stone sarcophagus.’** His words are well confirmed 
by the discovery of the jewellery, which is fashioned neither of really precious 
materials—heavy gold and precious stones, nor of base materials— bronze, 
iron, and paste. It is something in between, which has all the appearance of 
precious things: gold leaf over paste, adorned with glass. 

Our date for tomb I also accords with what is known of the favourable 
economic conditions of the country in general and especially of Jerusalem a 
the beginning of the third century a.p.** 

The find of a bracelet of shale and the appearance of the coin of a western 
emperor (Pupienus) seem to indicate that the buried woman was the native 
wife of a Roman legionary, who brought these things from abroad. This, 
however, would be possible only from the days of Septimius Severus onwards, 
when marriage of Roman soldiers with local women was legalized, and they 
were permitted to settle with their families on the land.*° 

The paucity of tomb II may have been caused by the economic crisis of the 
second half of the third century a.D.*° 


33 Avi-Yonah, op. cit. (above, n. 4), p. 152. 

* As to Jerusalem, the words of Vincent-Abel still hold good: ‘Aelia, a l’aurore du [IIe siécle, 
jouissait du plus brillant état de fortune dont elle ait jamais joui avant Constantine.’ L. H. Via 
cent & F.-M. Abel: Jérusalem nouvelle. Paris, 1926, p. 891. 

38 The Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 1939, p. 32; M. Rostovtzeff: Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1957, p. 403. 

% [bid., pp. 443-501. For the economic situation in this country at the time, see G. Alon: Histon 
of the Jews in Erez-Israel in the Period of the Mishnah and the Talmud, \1. Tel Aviv, 1955, p. 55 (Hebrew). 
See also Lieberman, op. cit. (above, n. 23), pp. 329 ff. 
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The Royal Steward* 
(Asher ‘al ha-Bayith) 


H. J. KATZENSTEIN 


Amonc the officials of the Hebrew kings whose titles are mentioned both in 
the Bible’. and in epigraphic sources from the time of the First Temple’, we 
find one entitled asher ‘al ha-bayith, (he who is over the house’. 

This title is used in different ways in the various lists of high officials from 
the time of David and Solomon. It appears from them that the ‘asher ‘al ha- 
bayith’ at the courts of David and Solomon was entrusted in the beginning with 
domestic tasks only. Of the three lists of high officials that have been handed 
down to us from the reign of David,* only the one in Chronicles can supply us 
with some clues. As Azmaveth the son of Adiel and Jehonathan the son of 
Uzziah head the list of ‘rulers of the substance which was king David's’ 
(1 Chron. xxvii, 31), they are the officials responsible for the king’s household. 
The former is put ‘over the king’s treasures’ and the latter ‘over the storehouses 
in the fields, in the cities, and in the villages, and in the castles’ (ibid., 25). That 
here is the beginning of the office of the ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ is confirmed by the 
list of King Solomon’s high officials in 1 Kings iv, 2-6. An important addendum 
appears in the Septuagint version to verse 6: kal Aytoap fv oixovéyoc Kat 
Ehtax 6 oixovépoc (and Ahishar was steward, and Eliah was the steward). 
We have already seen that in the days of David two officials were in charge of 
the king’s possessions. The Septuagint version shows that at the time of Solomon 
as well two officials were ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’. After the whole administration 
was reorganized, it is perfectly possible that only one steward remained, namely 
Ahishar. The ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ was now no longer in charge of providing the 


* This article is based on two papers by the author published in Hebrew; the one: The ‘Asher ‘al 
ha-Bayith’ from the Days of the United Kingdom to the Down-fall of Samaria, Memorial Volume to 
Eliezer Shamir, Sdeh Elijahu, 1957, pp. 120-128; the other: The House of Eliakim, a Family of 
Royal Stewards, EI, 5, 1958, pp. 108-110. 

‘1 Kings iv, 6; xvi, 9; xviii, 3; 2 Kings x, 5; xviii, 18; Isa. xxii, 15; etc. 

"Cf. nn. 18 and 19. 

*2 Sam. viii, 16-18 ( = 1 Chron. xviii, 15-17); 2 Sam. xx, 23-26; 1 Chron. xxvii, 25-34. 
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king and his household with victuals; this was done by the district officers 
(tbid.,7), who were responsible to their chicf, Azariah the son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers’ (tbid., 5). 

Ahishar is the only high official in that list of Solomon’s ministers whose 
father’s name is not mentioned. In this he resembles Zadok the priest,* the 
founder of the new line of high priests. This may indicate that Solomon abolish- 
ed the office of the stewards of the royal property (wis. "w) and created 
instead the new office of the ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ by nominating Ahishar as its 
first holder. His special tasks in this period are still not clear. 

The Septuagint version preserves another list of high officials at the time of 
Solomon.’ It contains the entry: kal Eépap éni tov olkov avtod (and Edram 
was over his house). Ahishar is not mentioned. We dare not decide whether 
Edram is the same person as Adoram (Adoniram) who becomes later the ‘al ha- 
mas. But there is no reason to assume that Edram’s position is identical with 
that of the ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’. For generally the Septuagint version translates 
the words man %y Wwx by the Greek title oixovéyoc,° with two exceptions: 
Jotham (see below, p. 152) and Shebna.’ In the latter case the Septuagint 
version is but a commentary on the original text. It describes Shebna as an 
official of the temple and renders the words nean dy awe by 6 tapiac (the comp- 
troller). As for Edram, we may conclude that he resembled the man ‘asher ‘al 
beth Joseph’ (Gen. xliii, 19). A similar Greek phraseology (6 éni tdv [tod] 
olxov [oixov] avtod) is used in both instances. 

In the stories of Joseph we read: ‘And he (Joseph) commanded the steward 
of his house’ (Gen. xliv, 1), or: ‘Joseph said unto his steward’ (ébid., 4). 
Emphasis is put on ‘ yn»3" (Ais house).* It should be noted that this grammatical 
form never occurs when ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ is used as a title of one of the royal 
officers at the time of the kingdom. There is thus no doubt about the domestic 
character of the office held by the steward of Joseph’s house; he is not connected 
with matters of state.” 


* 1 Kings 1, 8; ii, 35; 1 Chron. xxvii, 17; xxix, 22. The words: ‘ben Ahitov’ in 2 Sam. viii, 17 
are of later origin (cf. e.g. A. Schulz: Die Bicher Samuel, Exegetisches Handbuch zum AT, viii, 2: 
Das zweite Buch Samuel. Minster, 1920, p.95; W. Nowak: Die Bicher Samuelis, Handkommentar 
zum AT’. Gottingen, 1902, p. 184. 5 BAST ii, 46h. 
* 1 Kings iv, 6; xvi, 9; xviii, 3; 2 Kings xviii, 18; xix, 2; Isa. xxxvi, 3; xxxvii, 2. 

Isa. xxii, 15. 

* In the Septuagint version: olkias 

* The appointment of Joseph by Pharaoh ‘over my house’ (Gen. xli, 40) may be a reflection of later 
conditions as developed at the time of the Hebrew kings (cf. Isa. xxii, 20-24). 
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Although de Vaux believes that David and Solomon formed their adminis- 
tration on the Egyptian pattern,’ it seems doubtful whether this can be said 
of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’. His office certainly does not resemble that of the Egyp- 
tian vizier,’ nor can we find any other vizier-like official in the days of David 
and Solomon. It may be assumed that a ruler of strong character like David 
would not tolerate around him an official as powerful as the Egyptian viziers.”* 
In his time and in that of his son, ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ was but one of the high 
officials of state; only in the course of time did he become the chief minister of 
state. 

‘Asher ‘al ha-bayith’ is mentioned again in the Bible after the division of the 
kingdom. Elah, king of Israel, is killed whilst ‘drinking himself drunk in the 
house of Arza, asher ‘al ha-bayith, in Tirzah’ (1 Kings xvi, 9). Obviously this 
verse indicates that Arza was one of the high ranking officers of the king resid- 
ing in the capital.”® 

In the Omrid period the ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ is mentioned twice. Ahab, king 
of Israel, charges Obadiah ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ (1 Kings xviii, 3) with some 
important tasks, parallel to those he takes upon himself (zbid., 6)—namely, 
to find means of saving the royal horses and mules from perishing in the 
drought."* From what is told of Obadiah elsewhere, we may deduce that he was 
aman of means (ébid., 13) and very well informed in political matters (ibid., 
10). We may, therefore, assume that he was one of the highest officials, perhaps 
the chief minister of state, who even ventured to do things contrary to the likes 
and dislikes of the court, and that he lived in the capital in close proximity to 
the court.’® 


* R. de Vaux: Titres et fonctionnaires égyptiens 4 la cour de David et Salomon, RB, 48, 1939, 
pp. 394-405. 

"N. de Garis Davies: The Tomb of Rekh-Mi-Re' at Thebes (Publications of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Egyptian Expedition, xi), I. New York, 1943, pp. 84-94. 

" Cf. B. Maisler (Mazar): The Scribe of King David ..., BJPES, 13, 1947, pp. 105-114 (Hebrew). 
" The Vulgate renders the title of Arza by ‘praefectus Thersa’—a translation that does not seem 
likely. In Egypt indeed the vizier was also ‘over the city’, but both in Israel (Judges ix, 30; 
1 Kings xxii, 26 [ = Chron. xviii, 25], 2 Kings x,5) and in Judah (2 Kings xxiii, 8; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv, 8; in plural ‘the rulers of the city’: 2 Chron. xxix, 20) special officials are mentioned as 
‘governor of the city’ (-»yn sw). Cf. the two Assyrian officials: $a eli ali and Sa eli bitani. 

“ The fact that Ahab owned a great number of chariots (and correspondingly a great number of 
horses) is known from the Annals of Shalmaneser III (cf. J. B. Pritchard, ed.: Ancient Near Eastern 
Texts. Princeton, 1955, p. 279). 

* A. Alt: Der Stadtstaat Samaria (Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der sachs. Akademie, Bd. 101, 
Heft 5). Berlin, 1954, pp. 34-35. (Reprinted in Kleine Schriften ..., 111. Miinchen, 1959, pp. 279-280). 
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This assumption is confirmed by the story of the revolt of Jehu. Jehu slays 
Joram, the king of Israel, at his summer residence at Jezreel. Yet this murde, 
does not automatically make him king; he has to refer to the ‘rulers’ in Samaria 
(2 Kings x, 1),* the highest ranking of whom is ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ (ibid,,5), 
This indicates clearly that he is the chief minister of state residing in the capital 
Samaria. 

There are no further sources for ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ in Israel, but we find 
the office again in Judah. Some scholars are of the opinion that Jotham, the 
son of King Uzziah, held the office of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ while co-regent 


with his father; but this seems improbable. The verse concerned reads: ‘And 


Jotham the king’s son was over the house, judging the people of the land 
(2 Kings xv, 5). The phrase ‘over the house’ (‘al ha-bayith) is enlarged in the 
book of Chronicles to ‘over the king’s house’ (‘al beth ha-melekh) (2 Chron. 


xxvi, 21). As crown prince and co-regent Jotham acts in place of his sick father, 


especially when it comes to appearances in public. He judges the ‘people of the 
land’. But there is no evidence in the Bible that ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ had judicial 
authority. In this point too he differs from the Egyptian vizier—a further proof 
that the Hebrew kings did not copy the Egyptian administrative pattern.” 

Fifty years later, at the time of Hezekiah, king of Judah, we find the title of 
‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ mentioned again in the Bible. This time there can be no 
doubt that he is the chief minister of state. The delegation that received the 
messengers of Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii, 18, 26, 37) and the one commissioned 
by the king to seek advice from Isaiah (2 Kings xix, 2) were both headed by 
‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’, namely Eliakim son of Hilkiah. He precedes the scribe 
(4510) and the recorder ( 21m ). Furthermore, Isaiah gives us a vivid descrip 
tion of his position, dignity and task, which seems to indicate an established 
tradition (Isa. xxii, 20-24). 

It is not our task here to decide whether Shebna was degraded and became 
the scribe and hence the second minister of the state, or whether his role a 
‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ was but a temporary one; he may or may not have disap 


* Cf. the Septuagint version of this verse. 

* Furthermore, if we compare the position of the heir to the throne with that of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ 
the difference is obvious: the latter could be deposed (Shebna [Isa. xxii, 19]) or even killed 
(Obadiah [1 Kings. xviii, 12]); therefore the rendering of the Septuagint of 2 Chron. xxvi, 21: 1 
ulds Tis (and his son Jotham was over his [Uzziah’s] kingdom) 
meets the situation. 
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peared from political life after Eliakim’s (re-?)nomination. The political 
struggle between the two conceptions—rebellion or submission to the Assyrian 
king—has certainly to be taken into account. As their protagonists appear 
Shebna 1307 (Isa. xxii, 15) on the one hand and Eliakim on the other (¢bid., 
20). Isaiah advocated the nomination of Eliakim to this high post for several 
reasons: he was a loyal servant, a scion of a noble family, and he was familiar 
with the tasks involved (sbid., 20-24). 

‘While the name of Shebna’s father is never mentioned, we know that the 
father of Eliakim was Hilkiah (e. g. 2 Kings xviii, 18). The prophet speaks 
about ‘the glorious throne to his father’s house’ (Isa. xxii, 23) and about ‘all 
the glory of his father’s house’ (#bid., 24). These hints may indicate that already 
Hilkiah held the post of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the inscription over the tomb of 
aman holding the title of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’.* Agreeing to the date of the 
end of the eighth century B.c., the completion 4-/-k before the suffix 1» in the 
epitaph seems to us most probable. If the tomb is that of Hilkijahu ( = Hilkiah) 
‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’, this would fit in with the choice of his son Eliakim for the 
post of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’. It would also explain why Shebna copied the 
example of Hilkiah by hewing out a rock-cut sepulchre (Isa. xxii, 16). 

After Eliakim’s time the title ‘asher‘al ha-bayith’ is not mentioned in the 
Bible any more. Yet two further high officials mentioned in the Bible may be 
assumed to have held this high position. 

In 1935, the late J. L. Starkey found at Lachish a seal impression: swx w>125 
[npan by [belonging] to Gedaliah who is over the house.”® The general opinion 
is that this seal belonged to Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam whom Nebuchadnez- 
zar made his ruler in the land of Judah (2 Kings xxv, 22).”° 

In 623/22 B.c., the eighteenth year of Josiah, king of Judah,” we find for 
the first time a mention of Gedaliah’s’ father, Ahikam. When Shaphan the scribe 
reports to the king about the discovery of the ‘book of the law’, Josiah com- 
mands a delegation to seek counsel from the prophetess Huldah. This delegation 
is headed by Hilkiah the high priest; next, Ahikam the son of Shaphan is men- 


" Cf. N. Avigad: The Epitaph of a Royal Steward from Siloam Village, IEJ, 3, 1953, pp. 137-152. 

” §. H. Hooke: A Scarab and Sealing from Tell Duweir, PEFQSt, 67, 1935, pp. 195-196. 

* Further evidence that Gedaliah held the title of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ has been brought forward by 
Sh. Spiegel: Gedaliah asher ‘al ha-bayith, ‘Alej 'Ayin, Jerusalem, 1947-52, pp. 11-12 (Hebrew). 

* Cf. E.R. Thiele: The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings. Chicago, 1951, p. 283. 
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tioned, and Shaphan the scribe occupies only the fourth place (2 Kings xxii, 

12, 14). It is, therefore, plausible to assume that Ahikam was the first minister 

of state, the ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’, even if his title is not mentioned. Furthermore 

we learn from the words of Jeremiah that ‘the hand of Ahikam the son of 

Shaphan was with Jeremiah’ (Jer. xxvi, 24). This again proves the important 

position of Ahikam, which enabled him to give protection to the prophet. It 

also shows us the political attitude of Ahikam. 

Political views similar to those of the prophets were aJso held by some of | 
the high ministers about whom we read in Jeremiah xxxvi. Ahikam is not men- | 
tioned any more; he must have died in the meantime. Among others mentioned | 

is his son Gedaliah, if we accept one of the different versions in the Septuagint. Turn 

Py This adds the name of Gedaliah to the names of the three ministers who im- Napole 

! plored the king to listen to the prophet.” This pacific attitude and their relation _trigono 

to the prophet show that these officials formed one party. Their opponents were | cartogt 

the party favouring war headed by the king himself (2 Kings xxiv, 1). This of the: 

was why Elishama the scribe, a member of this party, presided over the meeting — ern Pai 

of the cabinet (Jer. xxxvi, 12). It is therefore reasonable to assume that the graphic 

title ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’ was held by some member of the house of Ahikam. articles 

The two pairs of ‘asher ‘al ha-bayith’: Hilkiah-Eliakim and Ahikam-Gedaliah Apa 

make it probable that in the last period of the Judean monarchy the office was , tant hi 

held mainly by one family, the house of Hilkiah.”* the su1 
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* Isa. xxii, 25 may be understood as a later interpretation to explain the downfall of the house of provid 
Hilkiah; cf.K. Marti: Das Buch Jesaja. Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum AT. Tiibingen, 1900, pp. 176-177. the idk 
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An Analysis of 
Jacotin’s Map of Palestine 


Y. KARMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


I. THE MAP 


Tue northern sheets of the Carte topographique de l’Egypte,’ surveyed during 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign in 1799, are rightly regarded as the first 
trigonometrically based map of Palestine. This was a big step forward in the 


, cartography of the country, and the result served as a basis for most of the maps 


of the nineteenth century, until it was superseded in 1880 by the Map of West- 
ern Palestine? (henceforward to be referred to as the PEF map). The carto- 
graphic merits and shortcomings of Jacotin’s map have been dealt with in several 
atticles.* One sheet of the series is reproduced in the Atlas of Israel* (see Pl. 22). 

Apart from its value for the history of cartography, the map is an impor- 
tant historical document for the conditions prevailing in Palestine at the time of 
the survey, especially for the existence of settlements, roads, khans, and to some 
degree for agricultural crops. This value of the map as an historical source de- 


"pends of course on the reliability and correctness of the measurements and notes. 


The survey was made during the short Palestine campaign, which lasted 
from February to May 1799, and as it was confined to the areas actually occupied 
by the French, the only parts of the country that could be surveyed at all were 
the coastal plain and Lower Galilee, with an excursion to Safed and the Jordan 
at Jisr Benat Y’akub. The problem was therefore whether to omit the unsurveyed 
parts altogether, or to show them on the map without clearly indicating their 
unsurveyed character. Actually both methods were used in the final edition of 
the map. The whole south of the country east of the coastal road was left blank, 


* Panckoucke, ed.—For full titles etc., see bibliography, below, p. 159. 

* Conder & Kitchener, 1880. 

* Schattner, pp. 152-154; Elster; Kallner (Amiran). I am indebted to Prof. D.H.K. Amiran, who 
provided me with some unpublished notes on Jacotin’s map, which were very useful in discussing 
the identification of settlements and the roads. * Atlas of Israel, sheet 1/5. 
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but in the centre the mountains of Judea and Samaria were indicated by a rough 
outline, as were the mountains of Upper Galilee. The reason for the inclusion 
of these unsurveyed areas was the wish to indicate the holy places and the 
main road from Jerusalem to Damascus. The position of Jerusalem was known 
astronomically,® and it could therefore easily be put on the map. The other 
places marked on the map served only to indicate the main road, and only 
places touched by the main road were noted. The basis for the selection of 
places was the itinerary given by an inhabitant of Shefa ‘Amr and the list of holy 
places by d’Anville (Jacotin, p.91). Thus the road from Jerusalem to Jenin 
is indicated by the following stations: Gabaa (Jaba); Aialon and Vallé 
d’Aialon (?); Michmas; Bethaven (Beitin) ; Gosna (Jifna) ; Geba (?); Lebona 
(Lubban); Nablous; Gaba (Jeba—which in geographical order should come 
after Sebaste) ; Sebaste (Sebustieh) ; Qabattieh; Jenin. This route is correct as 
far as the names are concerned, and indicates a route slightly east of the main 
road of today, but still marked as a route on the PEF map. Another road, 
indicated only by names without correct position, is the road from Jaffa to 
Nablus, which touches the following places: Hazoun (‘Azzoun); Fondouq 
(el-Funduq); Qarihagi (Quryet Jitt; but the spelling was probably influenced 
by the nearby village of Quryet Hajja); Rafidiyeh. This road still serves as the 
main road between Kalkilieh and Nablus. 

In addition to the routes, the map tries to define the watershed between the 
Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, but for lack of detailed information it is based 
on pure guesswork—probably the greatest blunder in the otherwise honest 
mapping. 

The surveyed parts of the map (in contrast to the unsurveyed parts) strive 
for the greatest possible degree of accuracy. This was by no means easy to 
achieve, for much of the surveying had to be done under fighting conditions. 
Jacotin himself describes the work as follows: ‘Mapping was done while the 
army was on the march, and it was therefore to some degree incorrect. The 
army had to fight enemies as well as starvation and plagues. ... Any deviation 
from the roads was dangerous owing to marauding Arabs... Most of the 
reconnaissance was done not by surveyors, but by officers of the artillery and 
the pioneer corps.”* In these conditions, only the roads served as basis for 


* Jacotin used the measurements of Niebuhr (Jacotin, p. 89). * Jacotin, p. 88. 
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measurement; all the other objects were plotted by intersection, and of course 
the only objects that could be marked correctly were those that could be seen 
fom the roads or from specially selected spots like Mounts Carmel or Tabor. 
The measurements on the roads were taken by compass-traverse, and the distan- 
ces measured by time. One sample-minute was measured with the rod, and from 
time to time the distance was checked by counting paces. The distances and 
directions between two places along the road are hence more or less accurate. 
As for the objects measured from the roads by view and triangulation—and 
these comprise most of the settlements—a certain degree of error is unavoidable; 
the error increases with the distance from the road. Usually a group of three 
or four settlements shows a correct relationship of direction and distance, as 
they were measured from one or two common points, but the relation to the 
next group of villages shows certain distortions. 

The mapping of wadis presented far greater difficulties, as one cannot see 
the whole course of a wadi. The mapping of a wadi is therefore only correct 
as long as it runs along the road (for instance Wadi Ouja—Yarkon—from 
its mouth to the army's crossing point, or Nahr Keisoun—Qishon—from Haifa 
to Yoqne‘am). Other wadis are correct only for about two kilometres above 
aid below the crossing point. If a wadi is crossed by two different roads, its 
course is correct near these roads, but the interconnection of the two stretches 
is mainly based on conjecture. This happened in particular with the wadis in 
the Sharon and those emptying into the Sea of Galilee. Jacotin himself reports: 
‘The course of the rivers on sheet Caesarea could not be traced and was guessed;’ 
work was hampered by constant attack of Arabs.’* 

The coast too was only drawn correctly where a road ran along it, i. e. from 
Rosh ha-Niqrah to the mouth of Nahr Rubin (Nahal Soreq), south of Jaffa. 
From there southward the wide belt of dunes prevented access to the coast, 
and the coastline was therefore drawn according to existing maps as a series 
of bays and headlands. Only along the river mouths could the coast be reached, 
and the position of these places is hence more or less correct. 

The correctness of the different parts of the map is therefore a function of the 
density of the road-net and of the possibility of viewing large areas. For these 
reasons, the best-mapped part is Lower Galilee, which then had a close network 


‘ These stretches are shown on Jacotin’s map by a drawing slightly different from the surveyed parts 
of the rivers. On the accompanying maps they are shown by a dotted line. * Jacotin, p. 91. 
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of roads and which can be seen in considerable detail from mountains like Ca, 
mel, Har Haqfisah (Jebel Kafsy), Tabor, the Horns of Hittin. Next come th 
western slopes of Upper Galilee and the plain along their foot, from Rosh hz 
Niqrah to Akko (Acre). The coastal plain too is quite well mapped along the 
foot of Mount Carmel, but further south its hilly character prevents wide views 
and the correctness of the map is therefore confined to narrow strips along the 
roads. 

Even so, some areas inside the surveyed lands remained unmapped for lack 
of roads. Among these were the whole mountainous part of Mount Carmel 
and the mountains of Lower Galilee north of the Beit Netofah Basin (Sahel ¢ 
Buttauf). The Valley of Jezreel too remained unmapped, and its position and 
settlements were marked by view from the mountains of Lower Galilee.® Hence 
the positions become incorrect with increasing distance from the mountain 
and are much distorted on Mount Gilboa, the farthest area visible from thes 
mountains. 

In Upper Galilee only the westernmost slopes are mapped, all other area 
being guesswork. Only the settlements along the road from Akko to Safed 
are marked. The area of Safed itself is very much distorted, probably because of 
the short time the surveyors spent there. 

The names on the map are full of distortions and errors. Many of them are 
mis-spelled, probably owing to the surveyor’s ignorance of Arabic and the 
incorrect way in which many Arabs pronounce the names of their places. Anothe 
source of error was the practice of noting names not on the map but on separatt 
lists with corresponding numbers on the map.*® Moreover, the map was draws 
almost twenty years after the survey (1818), so that it is no wonder that some 
of the place-names got mixed up or that some names got lost altogether, and 
the settlement was marked only by the word ‘Village’. 

Only a few of the rivers are named, and even fewer mountains. A compariso 
of the list of named mountains with Jacotin’s Memoirs shows that only thos 
mountains were marked which served as orientation points or as landmarks in 
the triangulation.” 
A complete list of all names with corrections, and their identification on the 


PEF map and on modern maps, is given in the following maps and tables (pp. 
160-173). 


* Jacotin, p. 94. * Ibid., p. 13. " [bid., p. 93. 
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Il. COMPARATIVE TABLES OF NAMES ON JACOTIN’S MAP 


Sheet 46, western half, incl. a small southern section of sheet 47 (see Fig. 1 


Name on Jacotin’s map 


Y. KARMON 


Name on PEF map 


Map ref. 


Modern name 


Mont Saron 
Montage du Karmel 


Hardowil R.* 
Mafchour R. 

R. d’ Acre 

R. Rahmin 

W. Obellin 

Nahar Wadi Melik 
Riv. de Keisoun 
Rab Wadi Agel 
Wadi el Melieh 


Mountains 


Carmel 


Rivers 


Wady el Kurn 
Nahr Mefshukh 
W. el Halzun 
Nahr Namein 
W. Abellin 

W. el Melek 
Nahr el Mukutta’ 
W. Fellah (W. Hajli) 
W. el Milk 

W. Shukak 

Nahr ed Dufieh 


Settlements 


Nahal Akhziv 
Nahal Ga'‘atho 
Nahal Hilazon 
Nahal Na‘ama 
Nahal Avelim 
Nahal Sippori 


Nahal Qishon | 


Nahal Oren 
Nahal Yogne'xx 
Nahal Daliah 


The settlements on each sheet are placed in order from north to south 


Corps de Garde 
El Basa 

Zib 

Hamsin (Ruines) 
Kabli 


2 
El Qahweh 
El Fargi 
E! Rabsieh 
Chateau de Geddin 


Ras en Nakurah 
el Basseh 

ez Zib 

Kh. Hamsin 

el Kabry 

et Tell 

el Kahweh 

Kh. Umm el Ferj 
el Ghabsiyeh 
Kulat Jiddin 


160 277 
163 275 
159 272 
164 272 
164 269 
163 268 
163 268 
161 267 
164 267 
171 266 


Shelomi 


Kabri 


Ben ‘Ami 


Yehi‘am 


* A wadi of this name is mentioned by H. B, Tristram: The Land of Israel. 2nd ed. London, 186 


p. 81, as a feeder of Wadi Kurn. 
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LEGEND 
Transcript of Jacotin’s map. =>: 
Western Galilee. 
Puts of sheets Nos. 45, 46, 47. ont 

es 


Legend: 
River course or coastline, correctly 
drawn on Jacotin’s map. 


2.River course or coastline, wrongly 
drawn on Jacotin’s map. 


3.Correct course of river or coastline, 
not shown on Jacotin’s map. 


4, Settlement, as shown on Jacotin’s map. 


5.Settlement, not shown on Jacotin’s 
map, but shown on PEF map. 


6.Right position of settlement, wrongly 
placed on Jacotin’s map. 


7. Surveyed route of the French army. 


8.Unsurveyed route of the French army. 
ea 
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(Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 
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Name on Jacotin’s map 


Cheik Daoud 

El Masar 

Cheik Denou 

El Mead? 

El Esmerieh 
Chiouwe Chiateh 
Abou Senan 
Hierka 

Koufour Youcef 
Gioules 

Ruines 

Makr 

Sedid 

Damoun 
Beroweh (misplaced) 
Dekoueh 

El Taireh 
Tomrat 

Chateau ruiné 
Obellin 

Chafa Amr 
Koufour Tai 
Kaledieh 
Mougdel 
Village 


Beled el Charq (misplaced) 


( = Beled esh Sheikh) 


El Koneiceh (misplaced) 


( = Kh. el Keniseh) 
El Harchieh’ 


El Arbagi (misplaced) { 


Zebed® (misplaced) 


Y. KARMON 


Name on PEF map 


Sheikh Daud 
el Mezrah 
Sheikh Dannun 
Amka 

es Semeiriyeh 
Kuweikat 
Abu Senan 
Yerka 

Kefr Yasif 
Julis 

el Menshiyeh 
el Mekr 

el Judeiyideh 
ed Damun 

el Berweh 
Kh. D’auk (?)¢ 
Kh. et Tireh 
Tumrah 

Burj es Sahel 
Abellin 
Shefa ’Amr 
Kefr Etta 


el Khalladiyeh (r) 


el Mejdel 


Beled esh Sheikh 


Yajur 
et Tireh 


el Harbaj 
Umm el ’Amed 


Map ref 

164 266 

159 265 el-Mazra‘a 
164 266 

165 264 “Amqa 
159 264 

164 263 Beth ha-'Emeq 
166 262 Abu Sinan 
170 262 Yirka 

165 262 Kafr Yasif 
167 260 Julis 

158 259 

163 259 el-Makr 
165 259 Judeida 
167 253 

167 256 

161 253 

166 250 

169 250 Tamra 

161 248 

168 247 Avelim 
166 245 Shefar‘am 
160 245 Kfar Ata 
171 240 

161 243 Shamir 
154 242 Tel Hanan. 
155 240 

148-241 Tirat ha-Carmel 
158 240 

166 237 Maavaq 


* No reason could be found for the change of this name. 
* The site of these two places is not exactly the same, as they are situated relatively west and east 
of the swamps. Guérin noted here the ruins of a khan and an Arab village. 
* The hilly area between Wadi el Melek and the Qishon River was not surveyed, but drawn according 
to the notes of an inhabitant of Shefa ‘Amr (Jacotin, p. 94), and particulars are incorrect. 


* See n. 5. 
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Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 

fl Harti el Harithiyeh 160 236 Sha‘ar ha- 
‘Amaqim 

Geida’ (misplaced) Jeida 167 234 Ramat Yishay 

Sammouni Semunieh 170 234 Shimron 

Cheik Abrit Sheikh Abreik 162 234 Qiryat ‘Amal 

Atlit Athlit 144 234 “Atlit 

Ruines® el Ishakiyeh (?) 163 232 

Chiteau d’El Kireh Tell Keimun 160 230 Yogne‘am 

Sarfend Surafend 145 228 

Quirah el Qireh 159 227 

Koufour el An Kefr Lam 144 227 Habonim 

Hadarah Kh. Heiderah 144 225 

Sawama® (misplaced ) Suamir 146 226 

Qoutmeh Kh. Koteineh 153 225 

Tantourah Tanturah 142 224 Dor 

Egzim 3° (misplaced) Ijzim 149 227 Kerem Maharal 

Ain Elgazal** (misplaced) Ain Ghuzal 147 226 Ofer 


Sheet 46, eastern half, incl. a small northern section of sheet 45 (see Fig. 2) 


Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 


Mountains 
Mont de Canaan Jebel Safed Har Meron 
Gebel Matel Bahrein ? 
Mt. Kafr Mendah Jebel ed Deidebeh Har ‘Asmon 
Montagne des Béatitudes Kurn Hattin’? Qarnei Hittin 
Mt. Qaber Simani ? 
"See n. 5. See n. 5. 


’ The northern route through the hills of Menashe was taken by a detachment under General Jounot. 


Settlements in view of this road were not surveyed but put on the map according to a route report. 


” See n. 9. ™ See n. 9. 
* All travellers up to the nineteenth century identified Qarnei Hittin (The Horns of Hittin) with 
the ‘Mount of Beatitudes’, allegedly the place of the Sermon on the Mount. Today the Mount of 
Beatitudes is identified as a hill overlooking Tabgha, crowned by a modern Italian monastery. 
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Fig. 2. Transcript of Jacotin’s map. Eastern Galilee. Parts of sheets Nos. 45, 46. Legend: See Fig. 1. 
(Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 
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Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 
Me Tabor Jebel et Tor Har Tavor 
Mt. Hermon Jebel ed Duhy** Giv‘at ha-Moreh 
Valleys 
} Vallée de Batouf Sahel el Buttauf ‘Emeq Beit Netofah 
Vallée de Hattin Merj Hattin Biq'‘at Arbel 
Vallée de Hama Sahel el Ahma Biq‘at Yavneel 
Merg Ibn Amer 
Phine d’Esdrelon Merj Ibn ’Amir Emeq Jezreel 
Rivers 
Wadi el Limoun (misplaced) W.’Amud** Nahal ‘Amud 
Nahar Rabadieh (misplaced) W. er Rubudiyeh Nahal Salmon 
_ W. el Hamam Nahal Arbel 
a W. Abu el Anus Nahal Raqqat 
Wadi el Naffak Nahal Avelim 
Nahar el Khaledieh W. el Khalladiyeh Nahal Yiftah’el 
— W. Fejjas Nahal Yavneel 
— W. el Bireh Nahal Tavor 
Riviére d’ Iarmouk River Yarmuk Nahar Yarmukh 
Settlements 
Koubaa Kabba’ah 200 267 
Magareh el Mughar 200 266 
Farhan Fer'am 200 265 
Elzalarich edh Dhaheriyeh 197264  Qliryat Sarah 
Qalaa Chagarah el Jish (?)*® 192270 Gush Halav 
Kadis Kadditha 194 267 
Sommarieh es Semuaieh 192262 Kefar Shamay 
Gahoun Ja’auneh 200 264 Rosh Pinah 
El Ons** (misplaced) Deir el Asad (?) 175 260 Deir el-Asad 


“ As for the drawing of the rivers, see page 157. 


“ The area north of Safed was not surveyed, but drawn according to an existing map of d’Anville 


(Jacotin, p. 94). 


“Clearly a mistake of the map. The situation of one village above another exists only in the case 


of Bi'na and Deir el-Asad. There is no village above Nahf. 


“ Up to the end of the nineteenth century Giv'at ha-Moreh was called ‘Little Hermon’. 
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Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 

Nafeh Nuhf 179 260 Nahf 

Ramah er Rameh 184 260 er-Rama 

Beria (misplaced ) Biria‘? 196 265 Biriya 

Farad Ferradieh 190 259 Parod 

Merou (misplaced ) Meiron"* 191 265 Meron 

K. Hanein Kafr’ Anan 189 258 

El Bena cl Baneh 175 259 el-Bi'na 

El Megd El Kouroum Mejd el Kerum 174 258 Majd el-Kurum 

Puits de Joseph Khan Jubb Jusef 200 258 

Ruines Kh. Kerazeh 203 257 

Petit Fort de Chouni Kh. esh Shuneh 195 256 

Rabati (misplaced ) Kh. Rubudiyeh 193 252 

Moulin et Tabghah 201 252 

Caravanserail (Kan el Khan Minia 200 252 

Farir) Belle Fontaine | Ain et Tineh 

Beroweh (misplaced) el Berweh 167 256 

El Megdel el Mejdel 198 248 

Hattin Hattin 193 245 Hittin 

K. Mendah Kefr Menda 174 246 Kafr Manda 

Bedawi Tell Bedeiwiyeh 174 243 

Roumani Rummaneh 179 243 Rummana 

El Qasr el 'Azeir 181 243 Uzeir 

Beni el B’aineh 184 245 Bu'eina 

Nemen Nimrin 190 245 

Touran (misplaced) Toran 185 242 Tur’an 

Loubia Lubieh 190 242 

Eaux Thermales Hummam 201 241 Hot baths of 
Tiberias 

Chagarah esh Shejerah 188 240 Ilaniya 

K. El Sett Kefr Sabt 191 239 

Safoureh Seffurieh 176 239 Sippori 

Cana Kefr Kenna 182 239 Kafr Kanna 

Kadis Kh. Kadish 202 237 

El Mecheb el Meshhed 180 238 Mash-had 

’ Ailut’® 174 235 ‘Tlut 
" See n. 15. * See n. 15. 


* This village probably was not correctly located because of its position in a valley that cannot be 


seen from the road Seffurieh-Nazareth. 
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me Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref Modern name 
Ain el Mahel Ain Mahil 183 236 ‘Ein Mahil 
Kan Ouioun el Touggar Khan et Tujjar 187 236 
Saiadeh Kh. Seiyadeh 198 237 
Omm Qanatir, ruiné Umm el Kanatir (r) 203 235 
Pont ruiné Jisr es Sidd (r) 203 234 
Ruines Umm Junieh 203 233 Degania B 
Samak Semakh 205 234 
urum | Fl Raineh er Reineh 179 236 er-Reina 
El Hadaci Kefr Kama?° 191 236 Kafr Kama 
— Sarona 194 235 Sharona 
_ Yemma 197 233 Yavneel 
Abadieh el 'Abeidiyeh 202 232 
Matoun Malul 173 233 
laffa Yafa 176 232 Yafa 
Dabouri Deburich 185 233 Daburiya 
Mechi Meshah 189 232 Kefar Tabor 
Chara*? (misplaced) Madher 193 233 
El Hath el Hadetheh 196 232 
la Magidel el Mujeidil 173 231 Migdal ha-‘Emeq 
Iksad Iksal 180 232 Iksal 
Karm Ennefiiceh?? Ikhneifis 171 230 Sarid 
Gebat*® (misplaced) Jebata 170 230 Gevat 
in place of Junjar { 174 230 Ginegar 
El Awalem *Aulam 197 230 
Serin Sirin 197 228 
Mebhel Kefr Misr*+ 190 228 
of Village Tumrah 188 227 
berias | Handourah Endor*> 186 227 
(misplaced) in place of Nein 183 226 
Afouleh el Fuleh 177 224 ‘Affuleh 
1a 
* The village of Kafr Kama is now settled by Circassians. As the settlement of Circassians in 
Palestine started in 1878 (Schumacher, 1888, p.57), i.e. after the survey of the PEF, the change 
of name must be due to an earlier attempt at new settlement on this spot. 
" The name of Chara was taken probably from Kh. Sharah in the vicinity of the place. 
3 See n. 5. 
* Kefr Misr was settled by Egyptians during the rule of Ibrahim Pasha (Conder & Kitchener: Memoirs, 
n. 1. II, p.85). Hence the change of name. 
not be | * The villages on the slope of Giv‘at ha-Moreh were viewed from Mount Tabor and are therefore 
inaccurately located. 
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Fig. 3. 


Transcript of Jacotin’s map. 


Sharon. 
Parts of sheets Nos. 44, 45. 
Legend: See Fig. 1. 


(Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 
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Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map 
Soulin Solam 

Village en Na’urah 

Taibeh et Taiyibeh 
Kaoukab Kaukab el Hawa 
Kouni Kumieh 

Noures*® Nuris 

Naim Shutta (?) 

Nazer el Mazar 

Zezin Zerin 

Ellamoun el Yamoun 


Sheet 45, incl. a small northern section of sheet 44 (see Fig. 3) 


Name on PEF map 


Name on Jacotin’s map 
Mountains 
Gebel Naboud Jebel Nablus (?) 
Rivers 
Nahar Sendianeh (misplaced) in place of Wady ’Arah 
Nahr el Mefjir 
Hileh R. Nahr Iskanderuneh 
El Haddar R. Nahr el Falik- 
Settlements 


Ain Elgazal (misplaced) in place of Umm et Tut 


Sndianeh-Hanieh?* (misplaced) in place of Kannir 
Qannir (misplaced ) ? 
Ruines Kh. Kefr Basa (?) 


Atil (misplaced) in place of Baka 


169 


Modern name 
181 223 Sulam 
187 224 
193 223 
199 222 
187 219 ‘Ein Harod 
184 215 
190 217 
184 214 
180 218 Yizreel 
171 210 el-Yamun 


Map ref. 


149 222 
153 214 


153 205 
154 202 


Modern name 


Nahal ‘Iron 
Nahal Hadera 
Nahal Alexander 
Nahal Poleg 


Regavim 


Baga‘ el-Gharbiya 


* The villages on Mount Gilboa were viewed from the opposite basalt plateau, and their location 


is therefore inaccurate (Jacotin, p. 94). 


* Almost all villages on the western slope of the Samarian mountains, which were viewed from 
the coastal plain, are inaccurate. This may be explained by the fact that during its march through 
the Sharon the French army was constantly attacked by Arab marauders, and no correct measuring 
was possible. It is even possible that the surveyors were purposely misinformed by the local people 


4 to the names of the villages. 
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Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 

Zeitah** (misplaced) in place of Zelefeh (?) 144 201 Giv'at Hayim 

Tour de Zeitah?® Jelameh 150 200 Lehavot Havivah 

Chouikeh (misplaced) in place of Zeita 155 199 Zeita 

Minah Sabourah Minet Abu Zabura 137 201 Mikhmoret 

Qagoun Kakon 149 196 

El Dair Deir el Ghusun (?) 157 195 Deir el-Ghusun 
(misplaced ) in place of Shuweikeh 153 193 Shuweika 

Omm Kaled Mukhalid 137 193 Netanya 

Toun Karin Tul Keram 153 191 Tulkarm 

El Borg Burj el 'Atot (r) 145 191 

Faroun Fer'on 152 193 Far'un 

Barin Burin 148 191 Beerotayim 

Qalensawi Kulunsaweh 148 192 Qalansuwa 

Taibeh et Taiyibeh 151 185 et-Taiyiba 

Ruines Deir ’Asfin (r) 145 184 

Ertahah et Tireh*° 145 182 et-Tirah 

Meski Miskeh 143 180 

Soufi Sufin (r)*? 148 177 

Village Arsuf 132178 Nof Yam 

Ali Ebn harami el Haram 132177 el-Haram 

Hazoun *Azzun 155175 ‘Azzun 

Ezbet Sheikh el Ballutah*? 139 173 Hadar-Ramatayin 

Hableh Hableh 148 174 Hablah 

Gelgeli Jiljulieh 145 173 Jaljiliya 

Dahr Sheikh Mu’annis** 131 168 

Melebbes Mulebbis 139 166 Petah Tiqvah 


Y. KARMON 


* The placing of Zeita in the coastal plain may be due to the fact that there was a temporary 
detachment of the inhabitants of Zeita (Khirbeh) in the place called later Zelefeh. The region bore 
the name of Raml Zeita in Mandatory times. 


* One of the main battles of the French army was fought here and became known later by the 
name ‘Battle of Zeita’. 

” Possibly the name of the village was mixed up with the name of Ertaha, which lies on the slopes 
of the Samarian mountains, south of Tulkarm, and is not marked on the map. 

* Strangely enough, this ruin was noted here by Jacotin and not the large near-by village of Kalkilieh. 
Unless we assume deliberate misinformation, it may be that the name Gelgeli (Jiljuliyeh), which 
appears a little further south, was mistaken for the name of this village. 

* The name Ezbet indicates a temporary detachment of one of the mountain villages in the coastal 
plain. (It differs fom Khirbeh in that it has no permanent buildings.) A temporarily inhabited place 
may have been mistaken for a settlement. 


* The change of name may indicate a settlement of Egyptians, who were settled by Ibrahim Pasha 
in the vicinity of Jaffa. 
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JACOTIN’S MAP OF PALESTINE 171 
ame Same on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 
~_ Sheet 44 (see Fig. 4) 
lavivah 

Rivers 
Nahar Ougeh Nahr el ’Auja Yarkon 
giv. de Rubin Nahr Rubin Nahal Soreq 
- Nahr Sukereir Nahal Lachish 
Settlements 
Chateau de Ras el Ain Kulat Ras el ’Ain 143 173 Rosh ha-‘Ayin 
(outside the margin of the transcript) 
Village Summeil 130 165 (Tel Aviv) 
juzour Yazur 131 159 Azor 
, (ubab (misplaced) in place of Beit Dejan 134155 Beit Dagon 
( = el Kubeibe) 
Beit Agel (misplaced) in place of Safiriyeh 135 155 Shafrir 
( = Beit Dejan) 
Village Surafend 135151 
Ramleh er Ramleh 138 148 Ramlah 
lydda (misplaced) Ludd 140 151 Lod 
Village el Qubeibeh 128 144 
Village Zernukah 130 143 
_ | Ebneh Yebnah 126 141 Yavneh 
atayin Kan Ebneh*# Tell el Kharrubeh 124 140 Ben Zakkay 
Village el Butani el Gharbiyeh 121 129 
Village el Butani esh Sherkiyeh 123 128 
h Esdoud Esdud 117 129 
—_ Sheet 43 (see Fig. 4) 
bore 
" Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. -Modern name 
y 
Mountains 
lopes Mont Samson "Aly el Muntar 
ilieh. Rivers 
Riv, d’Ascalon Wady el Hesy Nahal Shiqmah 
astal | Aiviere de Gaza Wady Ghuzzeh Nahal Besor 
place Torrent 
asha — “None of the travellers of the nineteenth century mentions a khan south of Yavneh. Perhaps the 
name Kharrubbe was mistaken for Kan Ebneh. 
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Village-—-—--- El BUTA NI ELGHARBIEH 
° ° EL BUTANI E5H SHERKIVEH 


File. 43 


Village 

El Mech« 
Ruines ¢ 
Tour ruit 


Village 
Village 
Gergiéh® 
Village 
Hababeh 
Deir Esn 
Deir Nar 
Majumas 
Deir 


Esdoud 
Flle44 
File.43 
Wy 
Q 
Q 


32 
ORIGINAL SCALE 1:100000 


Fig. 4. Transcript of Jacotin’s map. Southern coastal plain. Parts of sheets Nos. 32, 43, 44. Scale more 
(Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 


reduced than on maps Figs. 1-3. Legend: See Fig. 1. 
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JACOTIN’S MAP OF PALESTINE 173 
Name on Jacotin’s map Name on PEF map Map ref. Modern name 
Settlements 

Village 
ElMechdin (misplaced) | Hamameh (el Mejdel) 111 122 
Ruines d’Ascalon (misplaced) 
Tour ruinée qui se voit 

deloin®*® _—*Ascalan 107 119 
Village 109 118 
Village Ejjeh 112.115 Géah 
Gergi¢h** (misplaced ) Beit Tima, in place of 115 114 
Village Beit Jerjah 110 112 
Hababeh Burberah 110 114 Mafgi‘im 
Deir Esni Deir Sineid 107 109 
Deir Naroun Beit Hanun 105 105 Beit Hanun 
Majumas el Mineh 096 104 
Deir Deir el Belah 088 092 Deir el-Balah 
K. Helleh** 


Sheet 32 (see Fig. 4) 


Name on Jacotin’s map 


Kan Jounes 
Maatadieh 
Village 


Name on PEF map 


(Not covered by map) 


Map ref. 


Modern name 


083 083 


085 083 


Khan Yunis 
Bani Suheila 


(To be concluded) 


* The location of the tower marked on the map indicates a tower that stood on the highest spot of 
the crusader wall of Ashkelon. As this tower is now fallen, it is possible that it toppled after an 
| earthquake in the nineteenth century. 

* The name may also stand for Ejjeh which lies near-by. 
" There is no trace of another village in the vicinity of Deir el Belah. The name Helleh may be 
a distortion of ‘el Belah’. 
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VARIA 


73977773 PAR NaN ONAN * 


1 Chron. ti, 55 


S. TALMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In the genealogy of the tribe of Judah given in 1 Chron. ii-iv, the list of th 
descendants of Caleb (sbid. ii, 50-54) is immediately followed by a reference to 
‘the families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez: the Tirathites, the Shimeathites, 
and Suchathites’. These families were not directly related to the tribe of Judah, 
but had attached themselves to it: ‘These are the Kenites who came nnn, the 
father of the house of Rechab.’ Now there is nothing intrinsically surprising 


about this association of Kenite clans with the Rechabites, seeing that both 
groups led the life of nomads, pitching their tents in adjoining areas of the 
southern Judean Desert.’ But it is remarkable that only in this verse do the 
compilers of the biblical genealogies specifically mention the existence of1 
blood-relationship between these two ethnic groups. What was the exact 
nature of this relationship? 

The verse in question is usually explained by assuming that the two clans~ 
the Rechabites and the Kenites—had a common eponymous ancestor named 
‘Hammath’ (non), from whom the Kenites ‘came’ (1x3) and who was also ‘the 
father of the house of Rechab’. 


This interpretation is implicitly followed by most of the Greek translators 
who render the word nana by éx peonua, e.g. LXX B. The first letter of nam 
is here represented twice over, once by transliteration— pe, as an integral partol 
the proper name, and once by translation in the form of the prepositiond 
particle éx. 


* This paper is a shortened version of an article published in Hebrew in EI, 5, 1958, pp. 111-113. 
1 See S. Abramski: The Kenites, EJ, 3, 1954, pp. 116-125, especially p. 122 (Hebrew). 

of Kivalor of peonua trotpds olkou PnxoB. The word weonua is a hap. leg. in the LXX 
See Hatch-Redpath: Concordance to the Septuagint, 11-111. Oxford, 1897, Suppl., p. 112. 
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‘ Jer. lii, 27; Ezek. xlvii, 17 and similar passages. In 1 Chron. xxv, 27, MS. B reads Awata for nm>x> 


VARIA 175 


In other passages in the O.T., where the word nan is plainly used as a place- 
ame, it is transliterated by the Septuagint as Eupod® or AwsaO.* This lends 
support to the theory that a distinction was made in the Septuagint between 
the city-name ‘Hamath’ and the word nnn(n) in our verse, the latter being 
interpreted as a proper name.” The same interpretation is to be found in the 
majority of biblical lexica,° and many modern scholars adopt it.’ 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the way of such an exegesis. It is 
remarkable that the name Hammath does not recur in any of the other biblical 
references to the Kenites and Rechabites. Elsewhere in our sources the name of 
the founder of the latter clan is given as ‘Jehonadab the son of Rechab’ (e.g. 
2Kingsx, 15; Jer. xxxv, 6), while the first Kenite mentioned in the historical 
books of the O.T. is Moses’ father-in-law (Judgesi, 16), who is presumably to 
be identified with Jethro the priest of Midian, known to us from the book of 
Exodus (e. g. iii, 1; iv, 18; xviii, 1). Klein therefore attached the proper name 
tothe alleged forefather or Vorsteher (oa) of a locality named 335 n°3, which he 
identified as nyasq2(n) nea (Joshua xix, 5; 1 Chron. iv, 31) in the south of Judah.® 


‘2 Kings xiv, 28 and similar passages. 


in MT. Rahlfs is undoubtedly right in explaining this transliteration as a scribal error, resulting 
from the running together of Al into M (AIAIAQA > AIMAQA).—in 2 Chron. xxxvi, 3 the words 
of the LXX &v yi} Euc® have no equivalent in the Hebrew. They were apparently added under the 
influence of the parallel passage in 2 Kings xxiii, 33. 

' The form (us)onua most probably resulted from the spelling nua? through the omission of the 
final 6, Then o was added after the prefixing of the syllable ue, in order to provide a smooth con- 
nection between the two vowels €n. On nuad, see below, n. 9. 

*F. Zorell: Lexicon etc. Roma, 1951, p. 252: pater domus Rechab; Gesenius Buh!: Handwérterbuch. 
11th ed. Berlin, 1949, p. 243; L. Koehler: Lexicon. Leiden, 1953, p. 313. H. Guthe: Bibelwérterbuch. 
Tibingen-Leipzig, 1903, accepts this view (p. 539), but gives Moses’ father-in-law Hobab, and 
not Jehonadab, as the ancestor of the Rechabites (p. 237). His final conclusion, however, about 
1Chron. ii, 55 is: ‘wahrscheinlich ist der Text verderbt’.—W.H. Bennett (Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible, IV, p. 203) maintains that ‘Hammath the father of the house of Rechab’ was a descendant of 
Hor the son of Caleb (1 Chron. ii, 50).—See also Mandelkern’s Concordance, 5. 7, nan: 239 11D WR, 
P.Kahle: Der Masoretische Text des AT. Halle, 1902, p. 78. 

"E. Meyer: Die Entstebung des Judentums. Halle, 1896, pp. 117, 147; G. Wildeboer: Het Oude Testa- 
ment van historisch standpunt toegelicht. Groningen, 1908, p. 55 (quoted in F. Boehl: Kanaander und 
Hebrder. Leipzig, 1911, p. 29); M. Grunwald: Die Eigennamen des AT in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Kennt- 
nis des hebrdischen Volksglaubens. Breslau, 1895, p. 47; E.L. Curtis: Chronicles (ICC). Edinburgh, 
1910, p.98. R. Kittel adopts this view, but with certain qualifications (Die Bacher der Chronik. 
Gottingen, 1902, p. 21). 

'§. Klein: Die Schreiberfamilien: 1 Chronik ii, 55, Monatsschrift d. Gesellsch. f. d. Wissensch. 
d Judentums, N. F., 34, 1926, pp. 410-416. 
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176 VARIA 


From the time of the earliest translations of the O.T. we find, side by si 
with the explanation of the word nan(a) as a proper name, another interpretatio, 
of it as a place-name. Thus, LXX A transliterates nomm in the verse unde 
consideration €& Awad? which, as already stated, is the usual Greek translit. 
ration of the place-name nan in MT.'° I. Benzinger'' confidently identifies the 
name with Hamath in Aram, and even goes so far as to suggest that a3 py 
should be emended into 2h7 m3, thus connecting the Kenites with Ann 
Beth Rehob(!). 

But this explanation too is beset by many factual difficulties. There is nothing 
in our sources to support the theory that the Kenites came from Hamath in 
Syria, or that they were ever settled so far north. Certainly such an assumption 
cannot be proved from Judges v, 24, as Winckler supposes. * The only inferene 
that can be drawn from that verse is that the Kenites migrated, in the course of 
their nomadic wanderings, from the Negeb to central Palestine, and that the 
possibly settled, temporarily or permanently, in the territories of Judah ani 
Ephraim, and perhaps also in that of Naphtali.'* But still there is nothing 
prove that the Kenites were really of Rechabite or Judahite origin,’ or tha 
they came from a city of Hamath in which the Rechabites are conjectured to 
have been settled. 

The difficulty involved in interpreting nan(n) as a proper name or a place 
name was evidently felt by the Latin translator, whose rendering de calore patri 
domus Rechab connects the word with mn ‘heat’ (Ps. xix, 7—A.V. 6). This may 
have been a counsel of desperation or a sign of the translator's inability t 
understand the Hebrew text, but it does at least indicate the direction in whic 
a solution of the problem should be sought. nann, we believe, is to be explained 
by deriving it from the root (m)nn and not by treating it as the name of a person 
or place. 


* Lucian: & Euod. A similar spelling is given in the LXX, and also by Aquila and Symmachus, it 
Judges iii, 3: nan = AoBanuad. 
© See above, n.4.To the passages there quoted should be added LXX A of 2 Kings xiv, % 
where B reads Eppad. 
Die Bucher der Chronik. Leipzig-Tiibingen, 1901, p. 11. 
3 See J. Wellhausen: Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels. 6thed. Berlin, 1905, p. 213. Cf. now: 
M. Razin & J. Bendor: The Origins of the Monarchy in Israel. Tel Aviv, 1959, pp. 42-49 (Hebrew). 
* An allusion to the settlement of the Kenites in the south of Palestine, though in later times 
may possibly be found in a Nabatean inscription in which mention is made of nn “N39 72 YY 
(M. Lidzbarski: Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik. Giessen, 1902-15, p. 280—quoted by Abramski 
op. cit. [above, n. 1], p. 116, n. 9). 
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We suggest that nnn(m) should be considered as the construct form of a 
presupposed noun nan, meaning ‘family’, particularly in the sense of the 
lationship between the husband’s family and his wife. The existence of such 
aform seems to be implied by the pointing mane found in 1 Chron. ii, 55, in 
the Babylonian tradition of the MT. ad 

Little remains in the O.T.of the use of the root (m)nn as a genealog- 
ical term. The word on, meaning the husband's father in relation to his son’s 
wife, occurs twice in the story of Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii, 13,25), and 
twice in the passage referring to the daughter-in-law of Eli (1 Sam. iv, 19, 21). 
Asa term denoting the husband’s mother in relation to her son’s wife, ninn is 
found ten times in the book of Ruth and once in Micha vii, 6. The root also 
survives as a component of the proper names by-nn (geri — bvian; 2 Kings xxiii, 
31; xxiv, 18; Jer. lii,1)'® and (1 Chron. iv, 26) or (Gen. xlvi, 12; 
Num. xxvi, 21 ; 1 Chron. ii,5).'’ The theophoric name $xnn found in South- 
Arabian inscriptions should also apparently be explained as meaning ‘II est 
beau-pére’ . 

An equivalent noun to nan, denoting relationship by marriage, is well- 
established in Akkadian and Syriac. In Syriac, besides xnn-xaan (socer) and xnon 
(wrus) we also find the noun xnizon (status soceri).'® In Akkadian, besides hammu 
and hammatu as titles of the male and female heads of the family, the noun 
hammitu also occurs to indicate the status of pater familias (Chicago Assyrian 
Dictionary, vi, pp. 68-69). According to Bezold, this last noun is also found in 
Akkadian as a term denoting the relationship between the father of the groom 
and the father of the bride.”° 


4 See P. Kahle: Der masoretische Text des AT nach der Uberlieferung der babylonischen Juden. Leipzig, 
1902, p. 78. 8 Cf. borax (2 Sam. iii, 4; 1 Chron. iii, 3).—G. B. Gray: 
Hebrew Proper Names. London, 1896, pp. 63-64, includes the names >xirn and >v°nn in the class 
of proper nouns compounded from on used as a genealogical term. Mann is not mentioned there.— 
See further E. Hareubeni, Leshonenu, 3, 1929-30, p. 128 (Hebrew). 

See Encyclopaedia Biblica, \11. 1958, s. v. dvan, boven, (Hebrew). Cf. (1 Sam. ix, 1; xiv, 
51; 1 Chron. xi, 32); 2°>x (e. g. Num. i, 9; ii, 7); 772% (e. g. 1 Sam. viii, 2; 1 Chron. vii, 8); 7°mR 
(e.g. 1 Sam. xiv, 3; 1 Kings xi, 29); dx-ey (e.g. Num. xiii, 12; 2 Sam. ix, 4, 5); 09°" (2 Sam. xi, 
3; xxiii, 34), and similar passages.—See F. Delitzsch: Prolegomena eines neuen Hebr.-Aram. Worter- 
buches. Leipzig, 1886, pp. 202-220. 

"G.Ryckmans: Les Noms propres sudsémitiques I-III. Louvain, 1934, p. 229. J. Lewy’s interpreta- 
tion of the component khammu as the name of the sun-god (Hebrew Union College Annual, 18, 
1944; pp. 429-488) has not met with approval. Cf. Encyclop. Biblica (above, n. 17), Joc. cit. 

C. Brockelmann: Lexicon Syriacum. Halle, 1928. 

" C.Bezold: Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar. Heidelberg, 1926, pp. 38-39: emetu. 
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It is in the light of these usages that 1 Chron. ii,55 should be explained, 

Thus interpreted, the verse under discussion informs us that ‘the families 
of scribes which dwelt at Jabez’ belonged to that branch of the Kenites which 
had formed marriage ties with the ancestor of the Rechabites. It is true tha 
the wording of the verse, ‘those who come from the family-in-law of the father 
of the house of Rechab’ none is unusual in the O.T.?! 
order to interpret this phrase properly it should be viewed against the background 
of the complementary expression 5x x3 which is used once in the same context 
of Calebite genealogy (1 Chron. ii, 21) and should most probably be restored 
in ibid., v.24 as well—anrex NINN, as warranted by the Greek 
reading f\AGev cic It would appear that in both these cases 
the Chronicler recorded the establishment of kin-ties by intermarriage between 
the Calebites and the inhabitants of Gilead and Ephrath respectively. In these 
instances the ‘male’ element, the Calebites, presumably moved into the territory 
of the ‘female’ element. The writer describes this process by employing the 
phrase bx xa (or n,...%3) which is usually used to denote the connubial relation. 
ship of husband and wife (Gen. xxxviii, 9; Deut. xxii, 13 ; 2 Sam. xvii, 25; Ps. 
li, 2; etc.). Accordingly we tend to assume that the term jm x2 used in 1 Chron. 
ii, 55 is meant to inform us that in the case of the Caleb-Kenite alliance the 
‘female’ partner, i.e. the Kenites, moved into the territorial orbit of the ‘male’ 
partner, the Rechabites.”” 

‘The father of the house of Rechab’ referred to in 1 Chron. ii, 55 is almost 
certainly Jehonadab the son of Rechab who was too well known for the author 
of our verse to think it necessary to mention him by name.”* 

The term nan, which we have thus conjecturally restored to its proper place 
in the sequence of genealogical terms on-nvan-non, is parallel in form to the 
word minx, which is similarly derived from the same stem as mx .ninx and occurs 
only once in the O.T.: ‘Then I cut asunder mine other staff, even Bands, 
that I might break the brotherhood (mnx) between Judah and Israel’ (Zech. xi, 14). 


7! A similar turn of phrase (nmpynn) is found in Num. xxxvi, 1. 

*? Cf. now Razin & Bendor, op. cit. (above, n. 13), pp. 17-20. 

** The expression ‘father of the house of so-and-so’ is commonly used in the books of Chronicles 
to designate an eponymous ancestor (1 Chron. ii, 45, 51; iv, 4, 12). We likewise find in Chroni- 
cles the expression ‘father of the house of so-and-so’ without any personal name being mentioned, 
e.g. 1 Chron. viii, 29: ‘And at Gibeon dwelt the father of Gibeon whose wife’s name was 


Maachah;’ cf. 1 Chron. ix, 35: ‘And in Gibeon dwelt the father of Gibeon, Jehiel, whose wife's 
name was Maachah’. 
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This use of the noun nan may perhaps be found in another verse of the O.T. 
which has so far not been satisfactorily explained. 

Psalms Ixxv and Ixxvi bear a striking resemblance in style to the prophetic 
writings,’ * most notably in their use of metaphors and expressions taken word 
for word, or with stylistic modifications, from ‘the prophecies against the 
nations’. The psalmist paints a picture of the Day of Judgment, ‘when God 
shall arise*” to judgment, to save all the meek of the earth’ (Ixxvi, 10— A.V. 9). 
It is clear from the context that these ‘meek’ are the Israelites who will be 
favoured by God over ‘the wicked of the earth’ (Ixxv, 8), the princes and kings 
of the earth (Ixxvi, 13—A.V.12). The latter shall drain to the dregs the cup 
(of wrath) held by the Lord (Ixxv, 9—~A. V. 8; cf. Jer. xxv, 15) and thus receive 
their punishment. In the end, they will confess the justice of their fate. Such 
seems to be the meaning of the difficult verse (Ixxvi,11—A.V.10):7° nan >> 
sun nan nw Jn om (R.V.: ‘Surely the wrath of men shall praise thee; the 
residue of wrath thou wilt gird upon thee’). 

The Septuagint and the early Rabbis in Jer. Talmud, Tractate Mass. iii, 10 
(51a), followed by the Aramaic translation, derived the word from ann in the 
sense of ‘wrath’. They then referred nx either to the nations or to the people of 
Israel. Ehrlich?” took om as the nomen regens of nan, ‘die trotzigsten Menschen’, 
whereas Briggs** explained it as the objective genitive: ‘the rage of the people 
of God against their enemies’. All these commentators are driven into forced 
interpretations by the necessity of explaining om nnn as an elliptical expression 
for a whole sentence, in order to make it intelligible as the subject of yn 
which closes the first member of the verse. 

Actually, the wording of the verse should be retained in its essentials, though 
probably the last part should be read yann nan nv in accordance with 
topté&oet oot of the Septuagint. In the words nan—nean we have another 
instance of the ancient noun nop in the sense of ‘family, clan’, here preserved 
once in the singular form, nan (wrongly pointed, by analogy, nan) and once 
in the plural, nin. 


* See H. Gunkel: Einleitung in die Psalmen. Gottingen, 1933, pp. 329 ff. 

* This seems to be preferable to the rendering of both A. V. and R. V.: ‘arose’. 

“ Hence it is unwarranted to regard this verse as a later addition to the psalm. See W. O. E. 
Oesterley: The Psalms, 11. New-York, 1939, -p. 352. 

" A. Ehrlich: Die Psalmen. Berlin, 1905, p. 180. 

* E.G. Briggs: Psalms, 11 (ICC). Edinburgh, 1906, p. 170. 
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The poet, accordingly, ends his psalm with a description of the Last Day 
when the assembled nations shall all do homage to the Lord and recognize 
his dominion (Isa. ii, 2-4; Micah iv, 2-3). This is a picture frequently drawn 
in the book of Psalms, especially in those psalms that celebrate the victory 
of Israel and of God over the nations. Ps. lxxvi,11—A.V. 10 differs in this 
respect, for here the haughty adversaries who shall come to fall are designated 
by the term instead of prx, and similar words which 
are employed in parallel passages (Ps. Ixvii, 3-6; Ixxv, 9; xcix. 1-2; cxxxviii, 4 
etc.). The nomen rectum nnn in Ps. lxxvi,11 should therefore be considered: 
synonym of the noun answn which is often found in similar contexts combined 
with oa, pray etc. Accordingly, ot nan would be the equivalent of nmin mnom 
(Gen.xii, 3; xxviii, 14; Amosiii, 2), mnawn (Zech. xiv, 17), 
(Ezek. xx, 32), (1 Chron. xvi, 28), and (Ps. xxii, 
We suggest the following translation of the verse under review: ‘Surely the 
family of mankind shall ptaise thee; the remnant of nations (lit. families) 
shall feast thee.’ 


* On 0% with this special connotation, see S. Daiches: Studies in the Psalms, 1. London, 1930. 
%° Cf. further Jer. i, 15; xxv, 9, etc. 
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Estimates of the Urban Population of Palestine 
in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Century 


D.H.K. AMIRAN and A. SHAHAR 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue authors recently reviewed available data on the urban population of 
Palestine for the later nineteenth century. The earlier figures were provided in the 
Memoirs of The Survey of Western Palestine, undertaken for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in the eighteen-seventies. Additional figures derive from similar 
surveys for restricted areas, like that of Guérin, or publications based on figures 
compiled by the Turkish authorities, as e. g. Socin, Schumacher, and Schick. 
Certain data were provided by the authors of reliable guide-books, such as Pére 
Liévin and Benzinger, the editor of Baedeker’s Syria and Palestine. 

The material is presented here as collected from the Memoirs, in order to 
permit the reader to make his own evaluation. None of the sets of figures 
should be considered more than an informed estimate. Nevertheless, the impor- 
tance of a workable set of population data for the towns of Palestine for the 
period in question should justify this synopsis. It is desirable that a way be 
found to arrive at more definitive figures by careful case-studies. 

When perusing these figures, the reader should bear in mind that the first 
complete census data are those for 23 October 1922, published by Barron. 
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Books 
S. Yeivin: Mehbgarim be-Toledot Yisrael 
we-Arso (Studies in the History of the 
People and Land of Israel). Tel Aviv- 
Jerusalem: M. Newman, 1960, 366 pp. 

The publication of this volume of 
collected studies ~ written over a quarter 
of a century and in part published pre- 
viously only in English—is welcome par- 
ticularly as hitherto access to some of 
these studies has been rather difficult. 

The papers are arranged chronologi- 
cally in three sections: 

(1) Under the Pharaohs. This section 
contains studies of Egyptian sources and 
their importance to the history of Canaan, 
e.g. the Execration Texts and inscrip- 
tions of Thutmose III. In the light of the 
latter the author re-examines the battle 
of Megiddo from the topographical and 
strategic points of view. 

(2) The Israelite Conquest of Canaan. 
The studies in this section deal with the 
three waves in which—in the author’s 
opinion —the conquest of Canaan and 
the settlement of the Israelite tribes took 
place: (a) the Galilean tribes, end of the 
fourteenth century B.c.; (b) the Leah 
tribes, beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c.; and (c) the Rachel tribes, in 
the course of the same century. 

(3) The Kingdom. The author tries to 
show (in three papers) the strong influ- 
ence which the authochtonous popula- 
tion of Canaan exercised on the Israelites 
in the early days of the kingdom, both ad- 
ministratively and spiritually, and points to 
the blood relations of the House of David 
with the earlier inhabitants (Solomon 
was a Jebusite on his mother’s side). 


184 


The author’s proposal of a Solomonic 
date for the book of Deuteronomy js 
most illuminating, the laws concerning 
the king (Deut. xvii, 14-20) having been 
drawn up in opposition to Solomon's 
tule. 

Another study in this section deals 
with family and party affiliations in the 
kingdom of Judah, which —in the au. 
thor’s opinion—are interrelated. The 
pro-Egyptian or pro-Babylonian orientu- 
tions were passed on from father to 
son, and conditioned by the occupation 
of the respective family. 

The volume contains a number of 
maps and indices which add greatly to 
its usefulness. 


Eretz-Israel: Archaeological, Historical and 
Geographical Studies, V1. Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1960. Hebrew text, 
200 pp., English text and summary, 40 
pp-, 46 Plates. 

The sixth volume of Eretz-Israel' is 
dedicated to the memory of Mordecai 
Narkiss (1897-1957), who until his un- 
timely death was director of the Bezalel 
National Museum in Jerusalem. 

As in the previous volume, all articles 
are published in their original languages: 
most of them in Hebrew, two in French 
(J. Leibovitch, Denise Ferembach), and 
five in English (W. Wirgin, C. Roth, 
J. Gutmann, R. Wischnitzer, B. Kisch), 
The volume includes some papers on the 
life and work of the late Mordecai 
Narkiss, written by Marc Chagall, B. Nat- 


1 For the fifth volume, see JEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 
60-62. 
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iss, P. Kahane and H. Z. Hirschberg 
in Hebrew (pp. 1-4) and in English (no 
page numbers), and a detailed biblio- 
graphy of his writings prepared by B. 
Narkiss. 

In keeping with his special interests, 
most of the articles deal with arts and 
crafts, Hebrew epigraphy, and numis- 
matics. 

The articles on ancient Palestinian arts 
and crafts include one by M. Stekelis on 
The Mesolithic Art of Eretz-Israel. The 
author compares examples of Mesolithic 
Natufian art found in various excavations 
and comes to the conclusion that this art 
is the product of a culture which had 
achieved the domestication of wild plants. 
Ruth Amiran discusses A Late Bronze Age 
II Pottery Group from a Tomb in Jerusalem, 
part of which was published by B. Maisler 
(Mazar) in The American Journ. of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, 49, 1932-33,pp. 
248-253. This is a chronologically ho- 
mogeneous group belonging to the four- 
teenth century B.c., the second sub-period 
of the three phases of the Late Bronze 
Age suggested by the author. The burial 
contains many Cypriot and one Myce- 
naean vessel, resembling those found in 
Cyprus and Rhodes and indicating that 
the Mycenaean imports came from these 
islands. Trude Dothan compares the 
Spinning Bowls found in Palestine with 
representations of similar objects in Egypt- 
ian paintings and sculpture, which help 
to clarify their function. S. Applebaum, 
in Clay Lamps and Religious Propaganda 
in the Early Roman Empire, discusses a 
lamp from Cyrene with a menorah symbol 
of the late first or early second century 
B.c., the earliest known datable lamp 
with the Jewish candelabrum (cf. IEJ, 7, 


1957, pp. 154-162). By comparison with 
parallel types of pagan lamps bearing 
symbols which signify victory and were 
used for religious and political propa- 
ganda, it is suggested that the menorah 
reappeared in the revolt against Trajan as 
a symbol of Jewish rebellion. H. Strauss, 
in a paper on The Fate and Form of the 
Menorah of the Maccabees, casts doubt on 
the faithfulness of the depiction of the 
candelabrum appearing on the Arch of 
Titus ~a doubt expressed long ago by 
Reland. The author traces the various 
traditions concerning the fate of the can- 
delabrum and describes its ancient re- 
presentation with three animal feet par- 
alelled in early Greek and Roman art. 
Z. Vilnai discusses ancient Pictures of 
Jerusalem and its Holy Places, including 
the reliefs of Sennacherib showing a for- 
tified town under siege, perhaps Jerusa- 
lem, the representation of the Tempie 
in the coins of Bar-Kokhba, and various 
drawings from the sixteenth century 
onward. S. D. Goitein, in an article on 
Ambil — The Raised Platform in the Syna- 
gogue, shows that this word derived 
from ambone, the pulpit or raised plat- 
form in a church, and was taken over, 
together with the architectural feature it 
denotes, from the church by the syna- 
gogue in pre-Islamic or early Islamic 
times. This group of papers on ancient 
Jewish art includes one by the late Mor- 
decai Narkiss on The Origin of the Spice 
Box Known as the ‘Hadass’, tracing the 
first appearance of this type of ritual 
spice box to the Middle Ages. 

Three reports om recent excavations 
connected with Roman and Byzantine 
art have been published elsewhere in 
English. For a preliminary report on 
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the ninth season of Excavations at Beth 
She‘arim by N. Avigad, see IEJ, 9, 1959, 
pp. 205-220; for the report on Roman 
Tombs in Shmuel ha-Navi Street, Jerusalem 
by L. Y. Rahmani, see above, pp. 140- 
148; three papers on The Ancient Syna- 
gogue of Ma'‘on (Nirim) (S. Levy: Exca- 
vation Report, L.Y. Rahmani: Small Finds 
and Coins, and M. Avi-Yonah: The Mo- 
saic Pavement) have been published in the 
Bulletin of the Rabinowitz Fund for the 
Exploration of Ancient Synagogues, 3, 1960, 
pp. 6-18; 25-35. 

Among the articles on ancient Hebrew 
epigraphy is one by S. Yeivin on The 
Date of the Seal of ‘Shema’ Servant of Jero- 
boam, published in English in JNES,19, 
1960, pp. 205-212. Y. Yadin proposes 
a new reading for A Hebrew Seal from 
Tell Jemmeh, onrr interpreting wn as a 
theophoric element, which may explain 
some obscure names in the Bible, the 
Samaria ostraca, and the Elephantine pa- 
pyri. Y. Aharoni publishes five new Hebrew 
Jar-Stamps from Ramat Rabel, including 
two stamps impressed on the samehandle, 
ie. a private seal reading x33v/x725 im- 
pressed beside a royal stamp with the 
two-winged symbol. On the basis of this 
find a new interpretation of the city- 
names on the royal stamps is offered. 

The numismatic group contains an 
article by L. Kadman on The Hebrew Coin 
Script. The author examines the script on 
the Jewish coins from the Hasmoneans to 
the Bar-Kokhba period, rejecting the 
theory that the script represents an imita- 
tion of earlier forms. His conclusions are 
that the coin script is a direct offshoot of 
the early Hebrew alphabet, with its own 
local development, showing the 270 years 
of its use in the three periods of Jewish 


coinage. J. Meyshan discusses the Chr. 
nology of the Coins of the Herodian Dynasy, 
classifying the various coins to more 
accurate dates in the reigns of King Herod 
the Great, Herod Archelaus, Herod Anti. 
pas, Philip the Tetrarch, King Agrippa], 
Herod of Chalcis, his son Aristobolus, 
and Agrippa II. New Views in Jewish 
Numismatics by B. Kirschner is a review 
article on the book by W. Wirgin & §. 
Mandel: The History of Coins and Symbil; 
in Ancient Israel, New York, 1958. 

Papers on later Jewish art and history 
include one by President I. Ben-Zvi on 
The Origins of the Settlement of Jewish Tribe 
in Arabia, and articles by J. Braslavi 
(The Land of Israel in the Hebrew Transla- 
tion of Basnage’s ‘Histoire des Juifs’), . 
Feuchtwanger (Jewish Miniaturists), K. 
Katz (A Yemenite Marriage Contract of 
1795), and M. Barash (Rembrandt's Rep- 
resentations of Jews). 


Papers 
BIBLICAL HISTORY 
In Tarbiz, 30, 1960, pp. 1-7, S. Yeivin 
examines the various chronological hy- 
potheses of The Exodus, proposing Amon- 
hotep III as the Pharaoh of enslavement 
and his successor Amonhotep IV as the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The tribe of Levi 
did not reach Egypt but wandered in the 
southern Negeb, as indicated by the 
name of a district of Levi in the inscrip- 
tions of Ramses III and Shishak. Moses 
of this tribe was taken to Egypt as 
hostage and, in the fifties of the four- 


teenth century B.c., led his kinsmen out 
of bondage. 


N.H. Tur-Sinai, dealing in BIES, 24, 
1960, pp. 146-148, with Num. xxi, 14, 
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refutes the existence of ‘The Book of 
Wars of the Lord’, reading the biblical 
text: ‘Wherefore it is said in the book: 
there were wars of the Lord...’. This read- 
ing is partly supported by the Septuagint 
and Sperber’s edition of Targum Onkelos. 


EPIGRAPHY 


M.Avi-Yonah publishes (BIES, 24, 1959, 
pp. 36-41) Latin inscriptions on seven 
milestones found near Caesarea. The 


inscriptions are dedicated to the Emperors’ 


Marcus Aurelius, Pertinax, Caracalla, 
Maximinus and Gordian I and II. The 
milestones confirm that the area of Cae- 
sarea extended beyond the Taninim River 
(Nahr ez-Zerqa) and that the road passed 
close by the sea. The dedication to Mar- 
cs Aurelius is on marble; it bears no 
mark of distance and was probably erect- 
ed at the very beginning of his reign. 


J. Meyshan (ibid., pp. 56-59) deals 
with A New Coin Type of Herod Archelaus 
bearing the letter N—a puzzle to numis- 


matists. According to the author, this 


mysterious letter was part of the abbre- 
vation EON (APXHC). 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


§. Talmon endeavours to show (Tarbiz, 
29, 1959, pp. 1-20) that the voluntary 
abstention from temple ritual gave rise 
0 institutional prayer among the Judean 
Desert sect before such prayer was devel- 
oped in normative Judaism. In the two 
last columns of DSD the author traces 
afixed ‘Order of Prayer’ which is com- 
plemented by further remnants extant in 
DSW, DST, and other sectarian writings. 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Israel Exploration Society and the 
Department of Geography of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, have lately col- 
laborated in devoting each year one 
number of the BIES to ‘Studies in the 
Geography of Eretz-Israel’, this also being 
the title of the special series in which 
these studies are published. Beginning 
with the second issue, each number will 
be devoted mainly to a certain region 
and will publish the results of the annual 
Field Seminar of the Department of 
Geography. 

The first issue, BIES, 23, 1959, pp. 
111-234, opens with a paper by Y. Kar- 
mon on The Impact of Geographical Condi- 
tions on the Settlement of the Sharon Plain 
(pp. 111-133). The author analyses the 
influence of soil and water as the major 
agricultural resource bases for the settle- 
ment of the region. He distinguishes 
between (a) sandy soil and fossilized 
kurkar sandstone (more than 60%), 
mainly in the western part which 
— before the introduction of irrigation— 
was not suitable for farming; and (b) 
alluvial land, in the east and in the 
Hadera region. This was originally the 
main area of settlement, but it had to 
yield leadership to the sandy area when 
citriculture became the prevailing branch 
of the Sharon’s agricultural economy. 
Karmon has a number of tables and maps 
to illustrate his thesis. 

D. H. K. Amiran and A. Shahar discuss 
The Large Cities of Israel: a Geographic 
Comparison (pp. 134-156). They too illus- 
trate their main points by a series of 
detailed tables and maps, the latter show- 
ing the growth of built-up areas and the 
functional geography of various parts of 
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Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. The authors 
discuss the position of the three major 
cities in the settlement fabric of Israel, 
and explain the reasons for the differences 
in the development of Tel Aviv and Haifa. 
They conclude with a chapter on each 
of the three major cities of Israel. 

In his paper The Load of the Lower 
Jordan, \. Schattner deals with the river 
between the Sea of Galilee and the Dead 
Sea (pp. 157-175). The Jordan River 
carries an exceedingly high sediment 
load, shown to be provided by the riv- 
er’s erosive activity. Auxiliary factors are 
the arid climate and consequent barren- 
ness of the valley, and the material of the 
Lisan marls, which form a major badland 
zone with a convenient medium grade of 
consolidation. A very interesting section 
deals with the various groups of fans and 
their action as load-traps. The factors 
governing the meandering of the river 
are also discussed. 

Y. Ben-Arie contributes an impor- 
tant paper on The Caves in the Beth-Guvrin 
Region (pp. 176-193, and concluded in 
BIES, 24, 1960, pp. 266-282). He maps 
the distribution of the multitude of caves 
which have aroused the curiosity of all 
investigators since Robinson. Ben-Arie 
advances conclusive reasons to prove 
that the caves were excavated as chalk 
quarries to provide cement for building. 

D. Sharon draws interesting conclu- 
sions on the regeneration of desert sur- 
faces in his study of Physiographic Aspects 
of the Tuleilat el-'Enab (pp. 194-202). He 
unravels the various stages of a physio- 
graphic cycle which re-established equilib- 
rium on the slopes of those areas of the 
Negev where man had purposely induced 
soil-wash whilst breaking up the surface 


into the well-known stone heaps of the 
Tuleilat el-‘Enab type. 

In a related paper, Y. Kedar sets oy, 
in tables and a map the distribution of 
The Ancient Agriculture in the ‘Avdat Arg 
(pp. 203-229) which covered a total of 
6,772 dunams (1,690 acres). The second 
part of the paper deals with the ruined 
town of ‘Avdat (Abde), its topography, 
and its many caves. 

The second issue of the series, BIES, 
24, 1960, pp. 183-285, consists mainly 
of reports by the Department of Geo. 
graphy which in April 1959 investigated 
the Safed area in eastern Upper Galilee, 

D. Nir and A. Yair present Geomorphy. 
logical Studies in the Safed Area (pp. 183- 
209), illustrating their main points by: 
series of maps and diagrams. Besides 
discussing the major morphological ele. 
ments of the region, they devote special 
attention to its £arst features, which are 


represented in a variety hitherto unknown. } 


An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
valleys and the details of their morpho 
logy. 

Y. Karmon deals with Land Utilization 
in the Safed Area (pp. 210-228), a paper 
well illustrated by maps, two of which 
present land utilization in 1930 and 1958 
respectively. After discussing the physio- 
gtaphic factors influencing land use in 
this region — climate, water, topography, 
and soils ~ the author discusses in detail 
land use in British Mandatory times and 
at present as influenced by physical fac 
tors. He compares the Arab peasant, 
working without agricultural machinery 
and therefore preferring rendzina soils 
for cultivation, with the Jewish farmer 


who works with modern machinery and 


prefers serra rossa soils. 
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A. Brosh, in The Soils of Eastern Upper 
Galilee (pp. 229-239), distinguishes and 
analyses three major soil groups: (i) Red, 
wrra rossa-type soils are Mediterranean 
nal soils, mainly on limestone. They 
we considered the most fertile group, 
but are often very shallow and too dry 
for unirrigated summer crops. (ii) White- 
grey, rendzina-type soils are Mediterranean 
intrazonal soils, mainly on chalk. Al- 
though less fertile than the red soils, they 
ae easier to cultivate and better suited 
to unirrigated summer crops. (iii) Dark- 
brown soils are Mediterranean intrazonal 
soils, mainly on basalt. They too are less 
fertile than the red soils and generally 
poorly drained, posing problems in culti- 
vation. 

The Routes in the Mountains of Safed 
and their Historical Development are analysed 
by Y. Karmon (pp. 240-249). Basing 
his study on the topography of eastern 


Upper Galilee, the author shows that 


Safed does not occupy any natural cross- 
toads position. It was therefore bypassed 
by the regional road-net until ic gained 
suficient importance for reasons inde- 
pendent of transportation. In the con- 
cluding paragraph the author stresses 
the need for a re-examination of road 


alignments in the wider Safed region, to 
make the present-day road-net fit the 
topography of the area. 

A. Shahar, T. Stock, and L. Applebaum 
write on The Regional Importance of the 
Town of Safed (pp. 250-260). They trace 
the development of the town’s population 
and its ranking amongst the cities of 
Israel. Whereas in 1875 Safed was to be 
counted among the half-dozen largest 
towns in the country, it had dropped by 
1944 to twelfth rank, and by 1958 to 24th. 
This is a striking illustration of the 
arrested development of the mountain re- 
gions in general, and is partly due to re- 
ductions in Safed’s effective hinterland.The 
hinterland, its structure, and prospects of 
development for Safed are discussed in 
the remaining chapters. 

In addition to the papers dealing with 
the Safed area, this issue contains the 
second part of Ben-Arie’s study of The 
Caves in the Beth-Guvrin Region(see above), 
and a paper by M. Harel on The Canyons 
of Israel (pp. 261-265). The latter shows 
why canyons occur mainly in the arid 
parts of the country, and in particular 
near the Rift Valley. The paper is illus- 
trated by some fine photographs. 
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Holm-Nielsen, Svend: Hodayot, Psalms 
from Qumran (Acta Theologica Danica,II). 
Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1960. 
366 pp. Summary in Danish, Index, 
Bibliography. 50 Danish Kroner. 

This is the first full-scale commentary 
on the Thanksgiving Scroll in a language 
other than Hebrew that has reached this 
reviewer.! It contains (1) a short introduc- 
tion on such technical matters as the 
original order of sheets, scribal peculiar- 
ities,” etc.; (2) a translation of the text 
(the Hebrew text is not given) with com- 
mentary; (3) several chapters of discus- 
sion giving the author's conclusions on 
the literary nature, theology,’ authorship, 
and purpose of the composition.* The 
commentary accompanying each Thanks- 
giving Psalm consists of (1) a short sum- 
mary; (2) notes or commentary proper; 
(3) a part on the use of Scripture; and 
(4) general remarks. The book concludes 
with a scriptural index and a five-page 
bibliography. 

An outstanding feature of this work — 
and an obvious advantage over its prede- 
cessors—is the copious use made by the 
author of other works (translations, arti- 
cles, etc. ..). He gives us a review of schol- 
arly opinion on almost every point, ma- 
jor and minor, of his subject. Inevitably, 
little space remains in the commentary 


itself (‘notes’) for other tasks of the inter. 
preter, such as really coming to grips 
with the meaning of a sentence or com. 
paring it with relevant parallels. The ay. 
thor is not oblivious of these points: heis 
merely unable to deal with them in de. 
tail. Neither can he be accused of lack of 
Originality; he examines critically the 
opinions he quotes and reaches his own 
vigorously asserted conclusions. 

Since it is impossible to discuss all the 
features of this interesting book, the 
reviewer confines himself to Holm-Nie- 
sen’s main personal contribution to the 
debate on the Hodayot. Most writers on 
the subject (including this reviewer) are 
very much impressed by the uniformity 
of style and unity of thought in this scroll. 
Holm-Nielsen is aware of this too, but 
refuses to deal with the Hodayot en blu. 
He examines each psalm separately, com- 
pares it with the others, and stresses the 
differences. What he calls the ‘use of 
Scripture’ serves him as a kind of key. 
He concludes that there are two main 
types of Hodayot: what he calls ‘a mixture 
of psalms of complaint and thanksgiving’, 
and ‘hymns’. Of these Gunkelian Gattus- 
gen the former tends to extensive, the 
latter to occasional use of Old Testament 
phrases. Only some of the Hodayot clearly 
reflect the social milieu, others are more 


* A. Dupont-Sommer: Le Livre des Hymnes découvert prés de la Mer Morte. Paris, 1957, is considerably 


shorter. 


* The author thinks that differences in spelling, but not the obvious change in handwriting, indicate 
two (or more) scribes of the scroll. He is entirely wrong: among other things he seems to be 
unaware of the fact that nobody, past or present, is absolutely consistent in his spelling of Hebrew. 
* On this point he seems to agree in substance with my views as expressed in IEJ, 6, 1956, 
pp. 1-13, 89-101. 


* The chapter dealing with the manner of Old Testament quotations in the Hodayot is important 
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personal. The argument that all the Ho- 
dayot are in fact different is buttressed 
bya statistical examination of the vocab- 
wary. Consequently, Holm-Nielsen dis- 
agrees strongly with those who speak of 
ssingle author of the Hodayot, or seek 
a single poetic ‘I’ in the whole book. For 
those who identify the speaker of the 
Hodayot (the poet, or the person in whose 
name the poet speaks) with the Teacher 
of Righteousness, the author has only 
scorn.’ While he does not suggest several 
authors for the several parts of the book, 
he asks: in what circle were these psalms 
written? His answer—a group of mem- 
bers of the sect well versed in the O. T.— 
is rather vague. 

However, in Holm-Nielsen’s view the 
question of authorship is closely bound 
up with the problem of Sitz im Leben 
which he considers of greater importance. 
He thinks the Hodayot were written for 
the purpose of the sect’s ‘cultic ceremo- 
nies’. To explain this he argues at some 
length that all kinds of worship are rightly 
termed ‘cult’, that prayer is linked with 
actual or spiritual sacrifice, that the sect 
had its own ceremonies and also kept the 
biblical festivals (which is true), that 
these psalms use ‘cultic language’, and 
so on. He concludes that the various 


pes of Hodayot correspond to the various — 


ceremonies of the sect, but wisely refrains 
fom suggesting an appropriate ceremony 
foreach psalm. 

The relevant part of Holm-Nielsen’s 
theory is the attempt to establish the 
differences between the Hodayot. This 
lads to the discovery of facts and de- 
serves our full attention. But the facts dis- 


covered by the author do not mean what 
he takes them to mean. It is true that 
when read for the twentieth time the 
Hodayot sound less uniform. The reviewer 
himself has had this experience, and he 
has also tried to point out the special 
subject of each in his Hebrew commentary 
to this scroll (without, however, being 
as systematic and thorough as Holm- 
Nielsen). But the fact must not be over- 
looked that it is rather difficult to fill a 
major volume of poetry without any 
variation of theme. The scroll deals with 
several subjects from a single and strongly 
marked point of view. Inevitably, some 
subjects offer more, others less occasion 
to use Old Testament phrases; each sub- 
ject needs its own vocabulary and style. 
The basic unity remains and the facts 
which Holm-Nielsen has established are 
relevant enough, but they do not indicate 
differences of origin, as he thinks. They 
are quite irrelevant to the question of 
authorship. Several persons can write in 
a similar style; a single author may change 
his theme and manner occasionally. He 
probably will not change his basic style 
and characteristic outlook, but neither do 
these change in the Hodayot. One really 
cannot tell whether the Hodayot were 
written by one or several authors. The 
interpretation of the ‘I’ in the Hodayot 
remains a matter for personal opinion, 
since no assumption can be proved. I 
myself have felt the presence of a single 
poet strongly enough and prefer, there- 
fore, to speak of the author of the Thanks- 
giving Scroll. I do not think he was the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 

The problem of Sitz im Leben, which 


‘Well deserved where attempts have been made to find biographical allusions in this scroll. 
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seems to be of supreme importance to 
the author, is—in this reviewer's opinion 
— irrelevant to the Hodayot. True, every 
piece of writing has some purpose; where 
this purpose is clearly indicated by inter- 
nal or external evidence, it must be con- 
sidered of supreme relevance to any inter- 
pretation. But it is wrong to postulate a 
certain purpose ex Aypothesi and then 
speculate about the details. The Hodayot 
present themselves to the reader as one 
man’s talk to his God. They have to be 
interpreted as such. They might have 
been used in private or public worship 
or(as Bardtke thinks) as a kind of spirit- 
ual exercise, or simply as reading matter. 
Since no particular use is indicated any- 
where, I cannot know. Neither do I care, 
for I can understand them well enough 
without the assumption of any definite, 
practical and—so to speak —pre-existent 
use. Theorizing beyond necessity may be 
impressive, but it can only lead away 
from such truth as we are able to find. 


Unfortunately, there seems to be aking 
of compulsion for Scandinavian scholagg 
to seek ‘cult’ everywhere; as a result they 
are usually unable to distinguish betwegg 
truly liturgical and other types of poetgy 
The writings of Qumran contain pieggy 
written for ceremonies and expres 
designated as such. Holm-Nielsen canngumm 
appreciate these (or the nature of publigllm 
worship in Qumran) properly because hg 
is constrained by his method to tum 
the Hodayot, which sound quite different 
into liturgies. But fortunately he is neve 
carried away by his theorizing. He state 
his points emphatically, but does no 
mistake them for facts or conclusiong ‘ 
immediately following from facts. There {4 
fore we can safely ignore the less relevantimer 
parts of his work and make excellentus¢ 
of the rest. For this unusual quality off 
scholarship we owe him our highest ‘ 
praise. This book is recommended toall on 
students of the Thanksgiving Scroll. 
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PLATE 18 


A: Tomb 


A: Southern wing of gateway to the fort, looking east. (The letter was found at x ) 
(Photo Shefe r) 


C: Tomb I 


B: Incised inscription, original size. (Photo J. Schweig) 
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C: Tomb II. before opening. looking north-west. D: Tomb II, open, looking east. 


ROMAN TOMBS IN JERUSALEM 


PLATE 19 


A: Tomb I, before opening, looking west. B: Tomb I, the coffin uncovered, looking east. 


E: Lead cothn from tomb I. F: Detail of lead coffin. 


PLATE 20 


A: The diadem. 


B: Medallion, showing Julia Mamaea. 
C: Medallion, showing the Emperor Pupienus. 


D: Head of a lady from Palmyra. 
(Courtesy Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Copenhagen) 


E: Hair pins, original size. F: Earrings. 
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PLATE 21 


A: The necklace. 


C: The bone doll. 
D: Earrings. 
ngs. 
. D, E: original size. E: Woven material. 
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Part of sheet 46. (Reproduced from Atlas of Israel, sheet 1/5) 


JACOTIN’'S MAP OF PALESTINE 
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The Biblical Archaeologist 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society, continuing: 
Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society 
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Israel Exploration Journal 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. : 

Journal of Biblical Literature 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 

Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 
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Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
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